IIKS.  IIARLKNF  HURST.  RIGHTS  ^ 
XHROX  UNTV.W.CROFiLllS 
300  Z:-JKB  ROAD  3-28-70 
Aim  ARBOR.  MI  48106 


From  opening  quotes  to  final  markets, 
we’re  number  one. 

Our  two  newspapers  are  read  by  In  circulation  and  readershif 
more  people  than  any  other  Tribune  leads  in  the  morninc 
combination  in  the  Chicago  Marketing 
Area.  2,442,000  readers  each 
weekday.  2,893,000  every  Sunday. 

Quantity  and  quality,  too.  We’ve  got 
80%  of  all  households  with  an  annual 
income  of  $15,000  or  more.* 

(Thicago  (Tribune  toci  ay 

day  and  night,  we’re  number  one. 


Sources  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  sfotetnents  for  6-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1971  ond  Chicago  Impnnf  Study  by  W  R.  Simmons. 

Income  figures  based  on  five  cumulotive  daily  issues. 
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Our  City 


The  oil  painting  by  noted  artist 
Amado  Gonzalez  is  one  of  70 
commissioned  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  tor  covers  of 
California  Living  Magazine. 


San  Francisco  is  more  than  a  place  on  the  map. 
It's  a  place  in  your  heart. 

Don't  compare  San  Francisco  with  New  York. 
Or  Boston.  Or  Chicago.  Or  New  Orleans. 

It's  not  the  Paris  of  the  West.  Nor  California's 
answer  to  Copenhagen. 

It's  not  Rio  or  Hong  Kong  or  Lisbon  or  Rome. 

San  Francisco  is  none  of  these  cities. 

Yet  it  is  all  of  them.  And  London 
and  Lima  and  Tokyo,  too. 

For  San  Francisco  is  a  hundred  cities 
rolled  into  one. 

It's  a  place  where  dreams  can  still  come  true. 

It  matches  its  mood  to  your  mood. 

It  matches  its  pace  to  your  pace. 


-m 


■fmjtr 


e,  gracious  charm  ora^rlpM^ 


We  know  because  it's  our  city. 


It's  where  we  lost  our  heart. 


started 

^xoryof  our  favorite  city. 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
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An  important  part  of  our  national  management  policy  is  local 
editorial  control 

Harte-Hanks  insists  that  each  newspaper  reflect  the  unique 
needs  and  concerns  of  its  own  community.  And  that  the  publisher  establish 
his  own  editorial  philosophy. 

Our  group  synergy  makes  a  contribution,  too  We  have 
management  specialists  who  help  solve  problems  in  planning,  sales, 
marketing,  production  systems,  computer  operations,  financial  planning, 
and  labor  relations 

So  when  a  newspaper  joins  our  group  it  doesn’t  lose  its 
individuality  We  leave  to  each  its  own. 


hARTE'hAlSlks  NEWSpApERS,  InC. 


Abilene  Reponer-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Chnsti  Caiier-Times 
Corsicana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald  Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Paris  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices  Harte-Henks  Newspapers.  Inc..  P  0  Box  269.  San  Antonio,  Texas  78206 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Expand  Your 
Market  With 

DYnamic 

ciRCULaTion 

DYNAMIC  CIRCULATION  ... 

•  Provides  solid  growth  in  your  circulation 

•  Gives  you  100%  verified  orders 

•.  Builds  your  circulation  through:  boy  crew 
sales,  adult  sales  and  telephone  sales 

•  Employs  boys  and  adults  that  you’d  be 
happy  to  have  in  your  office  or  your  home! 

•  Gets  results 

To  get  Dynamic  Circulation  for  your  newspaper, 
call  us  ah  the  number  most  convenient  for  you: 

(609)  (Southern  New  Jersey)  629-5538 
(203)  (Connecticut)  278-5603 


y^NAM/C 


16-J-601  North  Black  Horse  Pike 
Williamstown,  New  Jersey  08094 


JANUARY 

30-Feb.  1 1 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel. 
Los  Angeles. 

4- 5 — Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  Association  workshop.  Racine  Motor 
Inn.  Racine. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Admiral  Semmes  Hotel.  Mobile.  Ala. 
10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House.  Columbia. 

12- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Telephone 
School.  Ramada  Inn.  Alexandria,  La. 

13- 15— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria. 
Louisiana. 

13- 25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  NY. 

14- 15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera¬ 
ton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Oklahoma  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

18-19 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  4.  Bel  Air  East  Motor  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 
18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

19 -  Copper  State  Press  Association  and  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation.  region  10.  Arizona  State  University.  Tempe. 

20- 22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  San  Antonio. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 

conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

24-26 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Association  seminar.  Ramada  Inn. 
Perrysburg. 

24- 2^— Georgia  Press  Institute.  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  Athens,  Ga. 

25- 27 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

25- 27 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  8.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Housfon  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 


MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

8-10 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel,  Bay  City,  Tex. 

11- 12 — Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

12- 14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel.  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee.  N.J. 

16-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 18 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Sadler  Motel,  Palestine,  Tex. 

17 —  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Coliseun>.Down- 
towner,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

17-19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop.  Gateway  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 
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The  emasculation 
of  no-fault 
auto  insurance 


It  started  out  as  a  great,  non>political  idea:  Stop  the  finger  pointing;  pay  the  injured 
immediately... regardless  of  fault;  reduce  legal  costs;  lower  insurance  premiums. 


Sadly  enough— the  great  idea  is 
now  fighting  for  its  life. 

IThe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
0  urged  state  passage  of  no-fault  legis¬ 
lation.  Many  state  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  recommended  it.  Yet  more  than  30 
state  legislatures  have  rejected  or  failed  to 
act  on  proposals  for  changing  the  present 
auto  reparations  systems.  And  another  10 
states  haven’t  even  considered  no-fault. 

2  Even  worse,  of  the  five  states  which 
^  have  passed  no-fault  laws,  only  two  do 
even  partial  justice  to  the  principle 
of  no-fault.  Massachusetts  and  Florida.  The 
other  three  state  legislatures — Illinois,  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Oregon— have  held  onto  the  finger¬ 
pointing  or  “fault”  principle  with  its  related 
costs  and  failures.  Of  the  five  no-fault  laws 
passed  to  date,  no  two  are  alike. 

The  situation  probably  won’t 
get  any  better. 

Strong  special  interest  groups  in  each  state 
are  chipping  away  at  meaningful  automobile 


insurance  reform,  with  differing  degrees 
of  success.  If  they  have  their  way,  most  of 
us  will  be  stuck  with  the  present  auto  liability 
system  with  all  of  its  inequities.  Or  else,  we’ll 
have  watered-down  state  legislation  mas¬ 
querading  as  no-fault. 

Tiittle”  Aetna’s  reconunendation: 
Have  the  U.S.  Government 
set  miniiniiin  standards  for 
state  no-fault  legislation. 

The  Aetna  Insurance  Company  believes  that 
Congress  should  take  legislative  action  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  state  ad¬ 
ministered  no-fault.  The  state  legislatures 
should  then  be  given  every  chance  to  develop 
their  own  no-faultlaws  within  the  framework 
established  by  Federal  guidelines.  Natu¬ 
rally,  state  insurance  departments  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  regulate  and  administer  insurance 
plans.  But  if  no  action  is  taken  (say  in  two 
years),  the  U.S.  Government  should  step  in 
and  administer  a  no-fault  system  in  those 
states  not  complying  with  Federal 
guidelines. 


Would  you  like  more 
information  about  no-fault? 

The  Aetna  Insurance  Company  has  recently 
put  together  a  press  kit  which  includes 
background  material  on  no-fault  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  and  an  explanation  of 
“Little”  Aetna’s  proposal  favoring  Federal 
guidelines. 


If  you  would  like  to  have  a  press  kit,  clip 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 


Aetna  Insurance  Ck)mpany 

an  affSiate  of  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 


Aetna  Insurance  Company 
55  Elm  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  press  kit  on  no-fault. 
NAME _ 


POSITION. 

RTRRRT 


CITY 


STATE _ 


ZIP_ 


Attention 

JOURNALISM 

Professors 

and 

Students . . . 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  ^et 
special  student  circulation  rates  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry? 

Special  rate  for  entire 
semester,  only  $3.20  for  16  weekly 
issues,  mailed  in  bulk,  to  your 
classroom.  Keep  up-to-date  every 
week  on  news  and  events  in  the 
newspaper  business,  including 
E&P’s  marketplace  for  journalism 
job  opportunities,  up  to  six  pages 
of  classified  ads  a  week! 


TO  ORDER  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  COPIES  OF  E&P 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON: 


Circulation  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  each 

week  for  16  weeks  at  the  special  student  rate  of  $3.20  per 

semester.  Our  check  or  purchase  order  for  $ _ 

is  enclosed. 

Professor's  name: _ _ _ _ 

Name  of  School: _ 


Address: 


I  City _ _ _ State _ Zip  _  \ 

■  I 

L. . . . . ..J 
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CA  TCH~lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  SHORTEST  BY-LINE  STORY  in  the  history  of  news- 
papering?  M.  E.  Lowell  Parker  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  glee- 
fuUy  sends  this  nomination.  The  writer,  George  R.  (Corky) 
Simpson  is  a  city  desk  attache  regularly  assigned  to  writing 
weather,  explains  Parker.  “At  times  he  has  been  chided  for 
overwriting  the  weather,” 

Now,  continues  Parker,  January  20  was  “a  particularly  nice 
day  in  almost  always  nice  Phoenix”  and  Corky’s  particular 
effort  appeared  on  page  1  in  early  editions  without  a  by-line. 
However,  the  editor  of  the  final  Green  Streak,  “a  waggish 
old-timer  named  Greg  O’Brien”,  thought  it  would  be  nice  if 
Corky  had  a  by-line. 

The  head,  by-line,  and  all: 

MUM’S 
THE  WORD 
By  CORKY  SIMPSON 
Arizona’s  weather  is 
too  beautiful  for  words. 

So  .  .  . 

«  *  * 

OF  ALL  THE  NON-STOP  HOWARD  HUGHES  HEAD¬ 
LINES  these  days,  this  may  be  the  gem.  “Hints  Hughes  Plans 
’2d  Coming’”  wrote  the  New  York  Daily  News  man  for  a  Mi¬ 
chael  McCardell  by-line  piece  hinting  that  one  revelation 
would  be  Hughes’  plan  to  have  his  body  frozen  after  death 
“for  eventual  revival  and  restoration  to  health  and  youth.” 

«  *  * 

THE  DAY  THE  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF  of  the  Gramercy  Her¬ 
ald  in  New  York  City  had  to  pay  $.“>0  to  retrieve  his  car  after 
the  gendarmes  had  it  towed  away,  he  was  working  on  a  park¬ 
ing  story.  What  else?  Jim  Farley  appended  this  note  to  the 
end  of  his  page  1  story  on  the  parking  ticket  quota  go-round 
in  Fun  City:  “This  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  longer  arti¬ 
cle,  but  I  have  to  go  retrieve  my  car  from  the  Hudson  River 
Pound.  It  was  towed  away  while  1  was  working  on  this  -  -  -  - 
article.) 

An  inside  story  with  the  head  “Tow,  Tow,  Tow  Your  Can 
Roughly  Down  the  Street”  told  the  saga  of  managing  editor 
Bob  Dorf’s  efforts  to  rescue  his  car  from  similar  impounding; 
get  damages  repaired;  flat  tire  fixed,  etc.  Total,  $2.55.12.  “It 
wasn’t  the  Herald’s  Week”  stated  one  photo  caption. 

«  *  * 

OCCUPIED  was  the  one  word  headline  in  the  Detroit  News 
for  Janet  Straihar’s  AP  by-line  story  that  began  “Women’s 
lib  may  be  getting  a  head — at  least  aboard  ships  under  the 
American  flag.”  The  shipboard  bathroom  for  women  crew 
members  is  to  be  the  same  one  that  male  members  now  use 
exclusively  since  some  companies  were  said  to  be  using  the 
bathroom  restriction  rule  to  hire  primarily  all-male  crews,  de¬ 
claring  they  didn’t  have  space  for  separate  facilities. 

AND  SO  YOU’LL  KNOW  THE  LATEST  in  role  reversals, 
here’s  a  headline  from  the  Portales  (N.M.)  News-Tribune: 
“Salesmen  pinched  in  girls’  dorm.”  The  salesmen  were  three 
encyclopedia  representatives  who  got  themselves  charged  with 
illegal  trespassing. 

*  *  * 

COPY  EDITORS,  ARISE!  Who  changed  the  spelling  of 
Papa’s  name?  In  previewing  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  program  of  comments  by  contemporaries  of  the  late 
literary  giant,  a  Washington  Post  writer  spelled  the  name 
“Earnest  Hemingway”  in  lead  and  in  body  copy.  “Papa,  Poor 
Papa”  observed  the  head. 

*  *■  * 

DURING  A  QUIZ  ON  COURT  COVERAGE,  an  East  Texas 
State  University  student  wrote  “mister-meaner”  in  referring 
to  “any  minor  offense  bringing  a  lesser  punishment  than  a 
felony.”  Now,  journalism  instructor  Bob  Ward,  states  an  item 
in  the  Gommerce  (Texas)  Journal,  has  a  low  tolerance  level 
for  persons  who  can’t  spell.  After  pointing  out  the  woeful 
misspellings,  Ward  announced  furthermore  that  as  a  matter 
of  newspaper  style,  the  student  should  have  abbreviated  the 
word  “mister.” 
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One  in  a  million  •  •  • 
that's  our  champs! 


0he  Birmingham  Netn^i 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
(Metro  Suburbia.  Inc.) 


As  the  first  of  twenty-two  newspapers  to  co-sponsor 
the  Ford  Dealers  of  America  Punt,  Pass  &  Kick  Com¬ 
petition,  we  took  great  pride  in  announcing  the 
'72  winners.  For  the  second  consecutive  year  Alabama 
fielded  two  of  the  six  national  champions. 


Punt,  Pass  &  Kick  accents  important  features  of 
life-conditioning— physical  fitness,  mental  alertness, 
self-discipline,  practice,  participation,  performance 
and  achievement.  That's  what  it  takes  to  set 
life's  winners  apart  from  the  also-rons. 


The  News  salutes  Punt,  Pass  &  Kick— training  ground 
for  tomorrow's  leaders! 


% 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Busineas  Press  Ine. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1971 — 26,348 
Renewal  Rate — 76.8% 


Doing  something  right 

Newspaper  advertising  executives  attending  the  INAE  meeting  in 
New  Orleans  were  told  that  newspaper  ad  revenues  increased  9  per¬ 
cent  last  year.  National  advertising  revenue  was  up  14  percent,  retail 
increased  8  percent  and  classified  went  up  9  percent. 

This  led  an  important  advertising  agency  executive  to  comment 
that  “judging  from  the  statistics,  new'spapers  must  be  doing  something 
right.” 

On  top  of  last  year’s  gains,  the  admen  were  treated  to  optimistic 
reports  that  the  gains  will  continue  through  1972.  It  automatically 
raises  the  question  of  how  big  is  big  and  how  much  bigger  can  our 
daily  and  Sunday  newspa|)ers  get?  The  vaudeville  gag  about  needing 
a  boy  to  help  carry  home  the  Sunday  pajier  is  already  overworked  and, 
we  believe,  used  detrimentally  by  competing  media. 

A  new  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which  was  unveiled 
slightly  at  the  IN.\E  meeting,  demonstrates  that  the  growing  number 
of  ads  in  a  newspa|>er  does  not  affect  the  readership  of  the  individual 
ad.  Over  a  nine-year  span  during  which  ad  linage  increased  by  20- 
percent  in  newspajjers,  the  readership  levels  for  individual  ads  of  a 
given  size  and  product  type  remained  unchanged,  it  w'as  stated. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau,  attributed  this  ability  of  the  newspaper  ad  to  hold  its  reader- 
ship  despite  increased  competition  for  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “the  reader  sets  his  own  pace  in  going  through  the  paper.” 

It  demonstrates  once  more  that  newspaper  buyers  want  to  read  the 
advertising  as  well  as  news  and  spells  out  “good  news”  for  1972. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager.  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


The  time  is  right 

It  is  almost  five  years  since  the  Freedom  of  Information  .\ct  became 
effective  July  4,  1967,  and  a  congressional  committee  is  planning  to 
review’  the  history  of  the  Act  this  year  with  the  aim  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  it.  The  time  is  right. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  problem  of  over-classification 
of  government  documents  is  greater  today  than  when  the  Act  was 
passed.  Perhaps  the  existing  law'  has  not  been  properly  utilized  by 
representatives  of  news  media  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  secrecy  in  government  may  have  increased  instead  of 
decreased. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  a  leader  in  the  1 1 -year-campaign  to  enact  the 
Right-to-Know  Law,  has  stated  that  “classification  (of  government 
documents)  should  be  applied  only  if  there  is  a  clear  and  present 
national  interest  that  would  be  damaged.’’ 

Perhaps  the  scheduled  congressional  review  will  bring  emphasis  to 
that  point  which  is  needed  to  slow  down  and  perhaps  reverse  the 
trend  to  over-classification. 


Press /bar  relations 

The  judge  at  the  conspiracy  trial  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Berrigan  and 
six  others  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  threatened  to  expel  newsmen  from  the 
courtroom  during  the  examination  of  prospective  jurors. 

This  makes  four  judges  who  in  recent  weeks  have  either  closed 
important  trials  to  press  and  public,  or  have  threatened  to  do  so. 

We  repeat:  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  press/bar  honey¬ 
moon  that  seemed  so  promising  more  than  a  year  ago.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  for  those  press/bar  committees  to  go  back  into  session  again  to 
clear  the  air;  re-emphasize  or  rew'rite  the  guidelines,  if  necessary,  be¬ 
fore  there  is  further  deterioration  in  press/bar  relations. 
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People  Builders 

By  M.  Neff  Smart 


Associate  professor.  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Fidbright  lecturer  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Haile  Selassie  University  in 
Ethiopia  1962-63;  dean  of  the  Institute  of 
Mass  Communication  of  the  University  of 
Lagos  1970-71. 

The  great  tradition  of  the  American  free 
press — as  crucial  and  important  as  such 
press  is  in  providing  a  market-place  for 
ideas,  as  important  as  its  role  is  as  tool 
for  thinkers  and  voters,  a  protector  of 
freedoms,  or  a  mover  of  merchandise — may 
be  even  more  important  as  a  builder  of 
human  dignity. 

The  concept  of  the  American  newspaper 
in  the  role  of  “people-builders”  is  drama¬ 
tized  starkly  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
young  people  of  developing  Africa,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  university  students. 

Let  me  explain: 

My  students  were,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  bright,  attractive  and  highly  motivated. 
Yet,  in  May,  with  graduation  just  a  few 
weeks  away,  I  began  to  see  fear  creeping 
into  the  faces  of  the  nine  who  would  be 
graduated;  and  I  imagined  I  saw  it  creep¬ 
ing  into  their  lives. 

It  was  not  physical  fear,  of  course.  These 
handsome  young  Nigerians — eight  eager 
young  men  and  one  girl — were  secure,  and 
elite.  Actually,  they  were  the  elite  of  the 
elite.  In  terms  of  educational  opportunity 
and  of  educational  conquest  they  were 
among  the  tenth  of  one  percent  of  Nigerians 
who  find  their  way  through  the  thicket  of 
that  country’s  school  systems  and  into  the 
final  year  of  university  work.  Yet,  they 
were  uneasy,  and  I  had  noted  years  before 
the  same  restlessness  among  university 
students  in  East  Africa. 

The  nine  Nigerian  students  would  re¬ 
ceive  degrees  in  journalism — the  first  group 
to  complete  a  three-year  course  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mass  Communication  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lagos.  Their  fears,  shared  by 
graduating  students  in  other  fields,  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  the  uneasiness  was  re¬ 
lated,  in  some  unexpected  way,  to  jour¬ 
nalism  and  to  newspapers.  Perhaps  the 
press  and  journalism  have  special  roles  in 
Africa — roles  and  responsibilities  not  being 
met. 

The  fears,  I  thought  at  first,  could  be 
explained  in  terms  of  upcoming  examina¬ 
tions.  “Sitting  for  exams”  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  tradition  imposed  by  the  colonial 
powers  lends  itself  to  trauma.  Carefully 
structured  and  ritualistic,  the  examination 
in  an  African  university  is  the  apogee  of 
the  educational  experience,  and  many  stu¬ 
dents  worry  and  study  themselves  into 
physical  and  mental  exhaustion.  Moreover, 
the  exam  is  a  make-or-break  hurdle,  heavily 
dramatized  and  policed. 

But  I  was  assured  that  the  fear  did  not 
stem  from  exams.  It  came  from  an  uneasi¬ 
ness  about  what  Americans  have  identified 
as  “commencement.”  It  was  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  about  the  need  to  “succeed”  in  the 
alien  world  outside  the  campus. 

During  the  academic  struggle  these  at¬ 


tractive  youths  had  been  carefully  insulated 
from  the  cruelties  of  poverty  and  destitu¬ 
tion  that  are  the  norm  for  Nigerians.  Now 
the  students  would  be  expected  to  produce, 
and  in  a  market-place  created  and  dom¬ 
inated  by  white  expatriates.  The  field  of 
commerce  and  industry  is  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  for  young  Africans  and  they  are 
fearful  of  it. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  students  gradu¬ 
ating  each  June  at  my  home  base  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  United  States!  Whence  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  eager — even  cocky — 
students  of  journalism  at  home  who  think 
they  are  ready  for  Time,  Newsweek,  or  the 
New  York  Times  once  they  have  a  diploma? 

The  question  has  drawn  me  to  conclude 
that  I  misplaced  the  emphasis  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  I  was  teaching  in  Africa. 
Journalism  and  the  press  do,  indeed,  have 
special  meanings  and  roles  for  Africans. 

Professional  journalism  in  Nigeria  is 
straight  forward  and  normal  enough,  and 
by  military  government  standards  the  news¬ 
papers  are  surprisingly  free.  Thus,  I  saw 
no  need  in  classroom  work  or  research 
projects  to  treat  the  subject  in  other  than 
in  traditional  ways.  The  functions  of  print 
and  broadcast  journalism  have  to  do  with 
the  gathering,  writing  and  projecting  news, 
providing  points  of  view,  and  offering  mar¬ 
keting,  entertainment  and  educational  serv¬ 
ices.  These  functions  were  dutifully  noted 
and  discussed,  and  the  history  of  the  press 
with  its  concepts  of  freedom  and  control 
were  examined. 

What  was  not  discussed — and  what  has 
yet  to  be  discovered  in  Africa  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries — is  the  power  of  the 
newspaper  to  exalt  readers,  to  dignify  the 
people  it  serves. 

The  difference  between  the  confident  and 
self-assured  graduate  of  an  American  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  modest  African  may  lie 
simply  in  the  fact  that  the  typical  student 
in  American  spends  his  youth,  and  the 
African  student  does  not,  adjacent  to  and 
sustained  by  a  community-oriented  news¬ 
paper — a  small  daily  or  weekly  paper  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  “our  town  is 
the  best  and  our  people  are  the  finest  in 
the  world.” 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  New  York 
Times,  or  Time,  or  Newsweek,  or  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  but  rather  to  the  Richfield  Reap¬ 
er,  the  Steamboat  Springs  Pilot,  the  Pat¬ 
terson  Irrigator,  the  Moab  Times-lndepend- 
ent,  and  the  10,000  other  papers  that  care 
a  great  deal  about  the  people  in  their 
communities. 

These  are  the  papers  that  record  with 
pride  every  child  or  youth  success:  birth, 
a  first  anniversary,  a  birthday  party,  gradu¬ 
ation,  a  touchdown,  a  winning  basket,  a 
chairmanship,  an  enlistment,  an  engage¬ 
ment — whatever  the  success,  whether  a  ma¬ 
jor  or  minor  victory,  it  is  recorded.  Every 
young  person  in  America  who  lives  under 
the  umbrella  of  a  community  paper  is  a 
success — a  champion  of  sorts — and  he  has 
newspaper  clippings  in  his  scrapbook  to 
prove  it!  Little  wonder  that  he  is  confident 
and  secure. 


Mary’s  engagement,  John’s  touchdown 
run,  Jane’s  graduation,  Martha’s  beauty 
queen  crown,  Ed’s  scholarship,  Joe’s  pro¬ 
motion — these  are  personal  victories  until 
they  are  published.  Once  recorded  in  a 
newspaper  they  become  public  victories, 
and  more:  they  become  public  commit¬ 
ments  to  success  and  excellence.  Once  pub¬ 
lished,  the  success  pattern  sets  a  standard 
of  excellence  and  of  intensified  effort. 

The  American  frontier  was  never  with¬ 
out  a  community  newspaper.  It  came  into 
the  frontier  town  early  along  with  the  clap¬ 
board  church,  the  U.S.  Marshal  and  the 
saloon.  The  printer-publisher  who  emerged 
wherever  a  community  emerged  has  in¬ 
sured  that  individual  Americans  have  never 
lacked  for  a  cheer-leader  and  advocate. 
And  the  personal,  intimate  journals  that 
serve  as  the  voices  of  American  towns  serve 
also  as  the  catalysts  and  the  fertilizer  for 
the  gift  or  gifts  that  lie  in  every  youthful 
citizen. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  here  lies  the 
difference  between  the  youth  of  America 
and  the  youth  of  Africa.  The  Africans  do 
their  homework  as  well;  they  think  and 
write  with  the  same  skills,  and  are  likely 
to  be  superior  in  political  savvy  and  foren¬ 
sic  skills.  Yet  insecurity  drives  them,  upon 
graduation,  into  the  shelter  of  government 
ministries,  into  a  continuation  of  academic 
effort,  or  into  the  political  apparatus — all 
enterprises  in  which  they  are  comfortable 
and  secure.  Meanwhile,  their  countries  are 
crying  for  leadership  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce — the  fields  now  pre-empted  by  ex¬ 
patriates. 

Developing  countries  need,  perhaps  more 
than  they  realize,  the  blessings  of  intimate, 
community  newspapers,  however  primitive 
and  rustic,  with  their  remarkable  powers 
to  dignify  communities  and  people.  And 
institutes  of  mass  communication,  as  they 
emerge  in  the  universities  of  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  will  do  well  to  gear  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  include  courses  aimed  at  estab¬ 
lishing  and  dignifying  community  news¬ 
papers. 

Short  Takes 

Lost  and  Found  Advertisement:  “Lost: 
One  male  tricolored  Basset.  Good  Typing 
and  Short  Hand.” — Tulaa  (Okla.) 
World. 

At  Town  Hall— BOB  HANRAHAN  TO 
SPEAK  TO  HEAR  BOB  HANRAHAN.— 
Harvey  (Ill.)  Star-Tribune. 

The  Senate  Wednesday  passed  a  House- 
authorized  bull  aimed  at  requiring  able- 
bodied  persons  to  work  for  welfare  checks. 
— Toledo  (O.)  Times. 

Officials  called  44  fools  in  the  game,  8 
of  them  on  the  Bucks. — Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal. 

State  liquor  ag^ents  over  the  weekend 
cited  10  liquor  spots  on  charges  ranging 
from  sales  of  minors  to  Sunday  sales  of 
liquor. — Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer. 
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Suddenly  K  costs 
le^  to  put  out 


That’s  because  The  PM  Wire  features  a  bal¬ 
anced  roster  of  columnists  in  one  economical  package 
costing  far  less  than  if  you  were  to  buy  your 
columns  separately  from  syndicates. 

Just  think  how  much  you’d  have  to  pay  a 
syndicate  for  byliners  like  these;  Red  Smith,  James 
Reston,  Mike  Royko,  Peter  Lisagor,  Russell  Baker, 
Irv  Kupcinet  and  Georgie  Anne  Geyer.  These,  and 
many  more,  are  featured  regularly  only  on  The 
PM  Wire. 

The  PM  Wire  is  actually  two  wire  services  in 
one'  It  comprises  the  full  10-hour  Chicago  Daily 
News/Chicago  Sun-Times  wire,  plus  two  choice 
hours  of  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  The 


12-hour  transmission  runs  Monday  through  Saturday 
from  midnight  to  noon,  New  York  time. 

Besides  its  full  complement  of  columns,  The 
PM  Wire  features  background  and  analytical  mate¬ 
rial,  distinguished  Washington  and  foreign  coverage, 
financial  news,  fashions,  women’s  features,  book 
reviews,  comment  on  the  theater,  movies,  music  and 
dance,  reports  on  labor,  science,  travel,  religion, 
consumer  news  and  Black  affairs. 

Exactly  how  much  less  does  it  cost  to  put  out 
an  afternoon  newspaper  with  The  PM  Wire?  We’ll 
help  you  find  out.  For  rates  and  availability  data, 
just  write  or  call  R.R.  Buckingham,  editor/general 
manager,  or  Richard  Long,  manager. 


The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  556-7087 


L&r  January  29,  1972 
Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


On  other  subjects,  Grothe  said  he  would 
like  to  see  INAE  members  close  the  gap 
that  now  exists  between  newspapers  and 
“our  big  retail  customers.”  He  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  program  being  run  by  the  retail 
advertiser  relations  committee  of  the 
INAE.  He  said  Lee  Templeton,  vicepres¬ 
ident — marketing,  Detroit  Free  Press,  a 
Knight  paper,  is  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  he  plans  to  hold  more  meetings 
with  marketing  executives  of  the  big 
chains  and  department  stores  this  year. 

Push  for  co-op  ads 

Co-op  advertising  is  another  area  in 
which  INAE  will  work  hard  this  year. 
Grothe  said  30  to  50  percent  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ad  revenue  is  derived  from  re¬ 
tailers’  use  of  manufacturers’  cooperative 
advertising  funds. 

Dean  Bartee,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
will  direct  a  co-op  committee  whose  main 
job  will  be  to  guide  newspapers  in  getting 
small  retailers  to  use  co-op  funds. 

While  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Co¬ 
operative  Network  (NACON)  had  done  a 
good  job  of  making  more  advertisers  and 
newspapers  aware  of  co-op,  Grothe  said 
he  believed  that  the  group  of  about  75 
newspaper  ad  men  would  eventually  be 
phased  into  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
The  Bureau  and  NACON  are  paralleling 
each  other’s  efforts  now,”  he  said,  thus  it 
would  make  more  sense  to  incorporate 
them  into  the  Bureau’s  co-op  department. 


Grothe  would  tone  down 
publicity  for  consumerisii 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Taking  office  as  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  this  week  in  New  Orleans,  Howard 
L.  Grothe  “challenged”  his  colleagues  to 
take  a  stand  against  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment. 

The  advertising  director  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  a  Knight  newspaper,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  shoppers  and  retail  merchants 
were  being  harmed  by  some  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  enforced  in  the  name  of 
consumerism. 

In  his  formal  remarks  to  the  INAE 
sales  conference,  Grothe  did  not  elaborate 
on  this  theme  which  he  said  he  had  pro¬ 
jected  to  “challenge  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  a  little  bit.”  But  in  a  subsequent 
interview  wdth  an  E&P  reporter  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  newspaper  editors 
would  "play  down”  coverage  of  consumer 
issues  and  comments  by  leaders  of  the 
movement. 

Grothe  said  he  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  some  Knight  newspaper  editors  but 
because  of  the  strict  policy  of  separation 
of  editorial  and  advertising  departments 
he  cannot  control  what  goes  into  the  news 
columns. 

Reporter  bias  shows 

The  reporter  assigned  to  “consumer 
affairs”  came  under  the  sharpest  criticism 
from  Grothe.  He  said  several  businessmen 
he  knows  well  had  expressed  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  over  the  editorial  attention  given 
by  newspapers,  including  the  Herald,  to 
consumer  matters.  He  said  they  are  un¬ 
happy  because  most  of  the  time  these  sto¬ 
ries  cast  the  businessman’s  company  or 
product  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

“And  as  it  often  happens,”  Grothe 
added,  “the  facts  in  the  stories  have  not 
been  true.”  As  a  result,  these  business¬ 
men,  Grothe  said,  are  starting  to  think 
that  newspapers  are  anti-business.  He 
said  some  businessmen  will  no  longer 
speak  to  Herald  reporters. 

Grothe  pinned  some  of  the  blame  on 
newspaper  publishers  for  paying  low 
starting  salaries  to  reporters.  "What  hap¬ 
pens,  as  I  see  it,”  he  explained,  “is  that 
the  young  reporter,  fresh  out  of  college 
with  a  baby  and  wife  to  support,  lands  a 
job  on  a  paper  at  $145  a  week,  which  is 
much  too  little.  After  seeing  most  of  his 
salary  going  for  groceries  and  rent,  this 
individual  begins  to  take  a  negative  view 
against  business  for  charging  what  he 
thinks  are  high  prices.  Eventually,  all  this 
reporter  wants  to  write  about  are  stories 
that  make  businessmen  look  bad.” 

Grothe  said  he  was  not  “entirely  against 
consumerism,”  but  he  feels  that  many 
of  the  new  laws  being  enacted  by  federal, 
state  and  local  government  are  ridiculous 


in  that  they  were  actually  costing  the 
shopper  more  money.  He  cited  the  phos¬ 
phate  ban  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  and 
the  clear  packaging  of  meats  as  two  ex¬ 
amples. 

Grothe  said  he  believed  that  the  retailer 
and  manufacturer,  if  left  alone,  would  in¬ 
stigate  the  necessary  changes  and  im¬ 
provements.  “The  retailer  knows  that  he 
will  lose  a  customer  if  the  meat  tastes 
bad,  or  the  milk  is  sour.  This  is  enough  of 
an  incentive,”  he  said. 

New  editorial  policy 

He  pointed  out  that  a  couple  of  years 
ago  the  Herald  adopted  a  new  editorial 
policy  governing  types  of  complaints 
which  its  Action  Line  column  w’ould  han¬ 
dle.  Now,  instead  of  serving  as  a  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Grothe  said  the  Action 
Line  reporter  only  tries  to  help  readers 
who  complain  about  matters  that  public 
agencies  can  do  something  about. 

He  said  the  Herald  seldom  identifies 
products  or  stores  by  name  in  stories  that 
may  prove  unfavorable. 


CLOSE  FRIENDS— Howard  L.  Grothe,  advertising  director  of  the  Miami  (Ha.) 
Herald,  and  newly  elected  president  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  embraces  three  long-time  advertiser  friends  of  the  organization,  who  were 
presented  plaques  making  them  honorary  newspaper  advertising  directors.  Pictured 
left  to  right,  are  Morris  Perlmutter,  Edison  Bros.;  Horace  Bennett,  Walgreen  Stores; 
and  Darrel  Purpus,  Western  Auto.  In  the  presentation  of  the  plaques  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  it  was  noted  that  all  three  men  rarely  missed  attending  an  INAE  meeting. 


Ad  revenue  will 
hit  $12  billion 
in  next  decade 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is 
forecasting  that  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  will  range  between  $10.3  and 
$12.6  billion  by  1980. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  said  at  the  INAE  sales 
conference  this  week  in  New  Orleans  that 
the  total  would  be  comprised  of  classified 
billings  between  $3.7  and  $4.6  billion;  re¬ 
tail  between  $5.2  and  $6.2  billion,  and  na¬ 
tional,  $1.5  to  $1.8  billion. 

“Exerting  leverage  now  against  key  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  all  these  categories  can  mean 
a  difference  of  $2.3  billion  in  extra  bill¬ 
ings  for  our  medium  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,”  he  said. 

Bogart  also  called  the  attention  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  executives  to  a 
new  bureau  analysis  which  demonstrated 
that  the  growing  number  of  ads  in  the 
paper  does  not  affect  the  readership  of  the 
individual  ad.  Over  a  nine-year  span  dur¬ 
ing  which  ad  linage  increased  by  20%,  he 
said,  the  readership  levels  for  individual 
ads  of  given  size  and  product  type  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

He  attributed  this  ability  of  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  to  hold  its  readership  despite  the 
increased  competition  for  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  reader  sets  his 
own  pace  in  going  through  the  paper.  By 
contrast,  Bogart  noted,  a  number  of 
studies  have  shown  that  recall  of  tv  com- 
mericals  falls  as  the  number  of  messages 
on  the  air  increases. 

1972  Kains  forecast 

Consumer  and  government  demands  for 
more  factual,  more  informative  and  more 
useful  advertising  will  be  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  spurring  newspaper  ad  revenues  to  a 
6%  gain  in  1972,  according  to  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Bureau. 

In  1971,  Kauffman  said,  newspapers’  ad 
revenues  increased  by  9%  and  for  the  first 
time  exceeded  $6  billion.  The  biggest  gain 
came  in  the  national  advertising  classifi¬ 
cation  which  increased  14%.  Retail  ad  re¬ 
venues  rose  by  8%  and  classified  went 
ahead  9%. 

These  gains,  Kauffman  said,  came  in  a 
year  when  other  media  were  having  “hor¬ 
rendous  problems.” 

Newspapers’  ad  revenues  will  continue 
to  grow  in  1972,  Kauffman  said,  because 
“uncertain  business  conditions  are  forcing 
all  business  men  to  look  hard  at  all  as¬ 
pects  of  their  operations  to  find  any  fat 
and  then  trim  it.  They’re  reassessing  all 
of  their  advertising  decisions,  particularly 
media  choices.” 

Kauffman  also  saw'  benefits  to  daily 
newspapers  because  the  effectiveness  of 
their  competition  is  being  questioned.  Con¬ 
cerning  television  he  said:  “production 
costs  are  still  climbing:  commercial  clut¬ 
ter  grows;  audiences  are  down  and  the 
fragmentation  of  the  existing  audience 
gets  w'orse.  Just  count  the  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  messages  and  station  promo- 
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tions  you  might  see  on  a  given  evening — 
they’re  way  up  because  stations  can’t  sell 
time  so  easily  any  more.” 

*  *  * 

Leverage  of  leadersip 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  D’Arcy-MacManus-Intermarco,  Inc.,  in¬ 
ternational  advertising  agency,  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  and  advertising  pro¬ 
fessions  should  more  vigorously  exercise 
the  leverage  of  leadership  that  is  properly 
theirs. 

Jones  asked:  “Granted  newspapers  and 
advertising  are  two  of  the  world’s 
greatest  potential  powers,  are  we  exercis¬ 
ing  the  leverage  of  leadership?”  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  view  in  these  words:  “I 
believe  that  within  the  structure  of  the 
independent  newspaper  is  relatively — 
relatively,  I  said — unused  quality,  the  so¬ 
cial  muscle  I  call  the  leverage  of  leader¬ 
ship.” 

Jones  paid  tribute  to  the  credibility 
newspapers.  He  quoted  Simmons’  reports 
that  newspapers  have  93,160,000  readers — 
75.6%  of  all  American  adults,  w’ho  have 
time  and  again  declared  and  demonstrated 
that  their  faith  in  the  credibility  of  news¬ 
papers  far  exceeds  any  other  medium.  He 
added:  “Tbe  interesting  breakdown  to  me 
of  those  millions  of  loyal  readers  of  news¬ 
papers,  is  that  of  the  93  million,  some  33 
million  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  34, 
and  of  these,  16  million  are  between  18 
and  24.  The  very  yeast  of  America!” 

Jones  urged  his  listeners  to  strive  for  a 
better  news  mix,  saying:  “I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  a  better  proportioning,  a  more  rep¬ 
resentative  mix  news.  Why  should  go^ 
news  sink  to  the  back  pages  or  into  the 
overset  while  the  bad  rises  almost  instinc¬ 
tively  to  the  front  pages.  Please  adjust  a 
focus  so  that  one  evening  I  can  put  down 
my  newspaper  feeling  good.” 

*  *  * 

Howard  Grothe  is  president 

Howard  L.  Grothe,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Miami  Herald  and  News,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  He 
succeeds  William  H.  Scrivner,  advertising 
manager  of  Madison  Newspapers  Inc., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Grothe  had  served  as  executive 
vicepresident.  That  post  goes  to  Thomas 
K.  Crowe,  advertising  director,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  News. 

Vicepresidents  are:  Richard  W.  Car¬ 
penter,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  Thom¬ 
as  R.  Gromley,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  following  were  elected  as  directors: 
Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Washington  Post;  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Moores,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader;  Donald  J.  Maldonado,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times;  Bob  E.  Moore,  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian  and  Journal;  Edward  F.  Kroepke, 
New  York  News. 

• 

Seminar  in  Racine 

The  winter  seminar  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Protographers  Association  is  set 
for  February  4-.5  in  the  Racine  Motor  Inn, 
marking  the  first  time  in  years  that  the 
session  has  been  held  outside  Milwaukee. 
Lyle  R.  Salvo,  picture  editor  of  the  Racine 
Journal-Times,  is  chairman. 

EDIT( 


Selective  run 
is  desired  for 
Chevrolet  ads 

Newspapers  are  being  asked  to  consider 
a  plan  that  would  allow  Chevrolet  to  run 
ads  on  a  zoned  circulation  basis  to  reach 
the  auto  maker’s  most  likely  prospects. 

As  suggested  to  Chevrolet  by  its  agen¬ 
cy,  Campbell-Eward,  the  company  would 
insert  preprinted  sections,  consisting  of 
two,  four  or  eight  pages  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  which  would  be  home-delivered  to  pre¬ 
selected  localities. 

The  selectivity  concept  was  presented  to 
the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  in  New'  Orleans  this  week  by 
Jack  Izard,  regional  manager  for  Chevro¬ 
let  in  Dallas. 

Izard  said  Chevrolet  would  like  to  use 
preprinted  sections  in  the  beginning  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  simplest  way  to  get  a 
newspaper  ad  delivered  to  a  specific  area 
and  not  to  another. 

“If  it  becomes  feasible  to  print  an  ad 
witbin  the  paper  for  distribution  to  spe¬ 
cified  areas,  an  advertiser  could  elect  to 
direct  his  advertising  two,  three,  or  more 
times  against  this  productive  market  for 
approximately  the  cost  of  one  ad  to  the 
whole  circulation,”  Izard  said. 

The  height  of  new'spaper  selectivity  will 
occur,  Izard  noted,  when  it  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  run  an  ad  for  one  model  car  in 
part  of  the  circulation  and  then  have  a 
station  wagon  ad  appear  in  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  which  might  represent 
complete  coverage  of  the  suburban  area. 

It  could  become  possible  to  combine 
new'spaper  selectivity  with  that  of  other 
media  to  obtain  an  almost  perfect  cover¬ 
age  of  desired  demographic  and  geograph¬ 
ic  areas,  Izard  said. 

He  said  the  easiest  way  to  combine 
newspaper  advertising  writh  other  media 
to  saturate  a  geographic  area  would  be  to 
use  direct  mail  with  a  list  of  newspaper 
subscribers  within  a  census  tract  or  zip 
code  area. 

• 

Walter  Benedett  heads 
Troy  Record  Company 

Walter  J.  Benedett,  general  manager  of 
the  Record  Newspapers,  of  Troy,  N.Y., 
and  a  member  of  tbe  business  staff  of  the 
organization  for  43  years,  was  elected 
president  and  treasurer  at  the  annual 
meeting  January  24  of  the  Troy  Record 
Co. 

Benedett  succeeds  Alton  T.  Sliter,  who 
retains  the  title  of  publisher. 

Others  elected  w'ere:  James  T.  Viger, 
vicepresident,  and  John  T.  Clark,  secre¬ 
tary.  Viger,  an  attorney,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  J.  Arthur  Viger,  former  advertising 
director,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Record  Newspapers.  Clark,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  has  been  with  the  company  since 
1952  and  is  a  grandson  of  the  papers’  first 
editor,  the  late  Frank  W.  Joslin. 
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New  Y  ork  T  imes  expands 
Florida  newspaper  list 


Florida  has  an  abundance  of  sunshine, 
oranges,  and  newspaper  gn’oups. 

Call  the  roll  of  the  major  publishing 
companies — Gannett,  Knight,  Scripps 
Howard,  Chicago  Tribune,  Media  General, 
Thomson,  etc.—  and  you  can  check  off  one 
or  more  Florida  dailies  and  or  weeklies  in 
their  portfolios. 

A  late  bloomer  in  the  popular  state 
of  newspaper  properties,  the  New  York 
Times  Company  has  just  added  four  small 
papers  to  its  list  which  began  last  year 
with  the  acquisition  of  several  Cowles  pa¬ 
pers. 

A  newly  formed  Times  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany,  headed  by  John  H.  Harrison, 
bought  the  Lake  City  Reporter,  a  five-day 
evening  operation,  from  William  L.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  O.  L.  Taylor,  along  with  three 
weeklies,  the  Femandina  Beach  News- 
Leader,  Sebring  News  and  Avon  Park 
Sun.  Their  combined  circulation  is  15,200. 

These  were  among  the  papers  that  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Taylor  picked  up  when  the  Per¬ 
ry  Publications  group  was  liquidated  a 
few  years  ago.  Other  fonner  John  H.  Per¬ 
ry  properties  in  Florida,  the  Gainesville 
Sun  and  the  Lakeland  Ledger,  went  to  the 
New  York  Times  Company  via  Cowles 
Communications  Inc. 

Last  fall  the  Times  paid  about  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  two  Florida  newspapers  owned  by 
Indian  River  Newspapers  Inc.,  of  which 
Gardner  Cowles  was  the  principal  stock¬ 
holder.  They  are  the  Leesburg  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  and  the  Palatka  Daily  News. 
Combined  operating  profit  of  $864,000  was 
reported  for  those  papers  in  the  year  end¬ 
ed  April  30,  1971. 

Knight  in  Miami  in  1937 

E&P  library  records  indicate  that  John 
S.  Knight  and  associates  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  started  the  trek  of  northern  publish¬ 
ers  to  Florida  in  the  fall  of  1937  when 
they  gave  Frank  B.  Shutts  about  $2  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Miami  Herald  which  he  had 
founded  in  1910  with  $10,000  of  borrowed 
capital. 

Passing  on  the  news  of  his  business 
coup,  Colonel  Shutts  was  reported  to  have 
remarked  to  his  wife,  “I  just  took  some 
smart  fellows  from  the  North  for  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  dough.”  This  comment  still  brings 
smiles  to  principals  in  the  Knight  organi¬ 
zation. 

Also  in  the  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  are 
the  Boca  Raton  News  and  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat. 

Newspaper  brokers  say  they  have  wait¬ 
ing  lists  of  prospective  purchasers  for 
Florida  newspapers  even  though  prices 
have  soared  to  as  much  as  30  times  after¬ 
tax  profits.  Some  of  the  benefits  of  pub¬ 
lishing  papers  in  the  sunshine  state  are 
obvious — ^business  expense  vacations, 
pleasant  consultant  assignments  for  re¬ 
tired  executives,  and,  not  the  least,  the 


opportunity  to  engage  in  new  techniques 
of  production  with  little  or  no  union  re¬ 
strictions. 

But  there’s  only  a  handful  of  daily 
newspaper  properties  still  outside  group 
ownership,  notably  those  in  Miami  Beach, 
Jacksonville,  Winter  Haven,  Punta  Gorda, 
Sanford,  St.  Petersburg,  Sarasota,  and 
Fort  Walton. 

Croups’  properties 

Elsewhere,  as  far  as  dailies  go,  the 
group  ownership  includes  the  following: 

Boca  Raton  News — Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Bradenton  Herald — R.  W.  Page  Corp., 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Clearwater  Sun — Jefferson  Pilot  Corp. 

Cocoa  Today — Gannett  Company. 

Daytona  Beach  Journal  and  News — 
minority  (47%)  interest  held  by  Cox  En¬ 
terprises. 

Deland  Sun-News — ‘Matthew  and  Tay¬ 
lor. 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Fort  Myers  News-Press — Gannett  Com¬ 
pany. 

Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune — Holies 
Freedom  Newspapers. 

Gainesville  Sun — New  York  Times  Co. 

Hollywood  Sun-Tattler — Scripps-How- 
ard. 

Homestead  News-Leader — Calkins  News¬ 
papers. 

Key  West  Citizen — Morris  newspaper 
Corp. 

Kissimmee  Osceola  Sun — Tribune  Com¬ 
pany. 

Lakeland  Ledger — ^New  York  Times  Co. 

Lake  City  Reporter — New  York  Times 
Co. 

Leesburg  Commercial — New  York  Times 
Co. 

Marianna  Floridan — Holies. 

Melbourne  Times — Gannett. 

Miami  Herald — Knight. 

Miami  News — Cox. 

Ocala  Star-Banner — New  York  Times 
Co. 

Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star — Tribune 
Company. 

Palatka  News — New  York  Times  Co. 

Panama  City  News-Herald — Holies. 

Pensacola  Journal  and  News — Gannett. 

Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel — Tribune 
Company. 

St.  Augustine  Record — affiliated  with 
Jacksonville  newspapers. 

Tallahassee  Democrat — Knight. 

Tampa  Tribune  and  Times — Media  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Titusville  Star- A  dvocate — Gannett. 

West  Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times — 
Cox. 

Full  records  of  ownership  in  the  weekly 
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BICENTENNIAL — ^Two  centuries  of  newspaper 
publishing  are  represented  as  John  S.  Knight 
places  a  wreath  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  statue. 
Knight  Newspapers  include  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  which  traces  its  ancestry  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet  (1771),  a  contemporary  of  Frank¬ 
lin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 


field  are  unavailable  but  they  would  in¬ 
clude  Thomson  Newspapers,  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  group  of  Illinois  and  an  affiliate 
of  the  Delaware  State  News,  Independent 
Newspapers  Inc.  with  interests  in  Flor¬ 
ida. 

• 

Iowa  court  places 
limit  on  privilege 
in  libelous  news 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  any 
person  who  communicates  libelous  materi¬ 
al  to  the  media  is  responsible  for  the 
statements. 

The  court,  in  a  7-0  decision  upheld 
$27,000  damage  award  to  a  discharged 
teller  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Mason  City.  The  teller  contended  her  rep¬ 
utation  was  damaged  by  statements  made 
by  bank  president  Robert  Zimmer  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette. 

The  bank  asserted  that  the  public  had  a 
valid  interest  in  any  shortage  and  the 
bank  had  a  qualified  privilege  to  convey 
information  to  the  newspaper  and,  in 
effect,  communicate  the  allegedly  libelous 
material. 

The  court  said,  “qualified  privilege  by 
its  very  nature  does  not  allow  widespread 
or  unrestricted  communication.  It  does  not 
permit  parties  to  make  communications  to 
the  general  public  when  the  public  does 
not  have  a  valid  interest.” 
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Fight  for  WHDH 
license  goes  on, 
Clancy  declares 

Although  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  ruled  that  Boston  Broad¬ 
casters  Inc.,  will  take  over  Channel  6  as 
of  March  19,  Harold  E.  Clancy,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  WHDH-TV,  a  subsidiary,  said 
“the  Channel  5  case  is  a  long  way  from 
over,” 

In  a  front  page  statement  in  the  Herald 
Traveler,  January  22,  Clancy  vowed  that 
“it  (the  case)  will  not  be  over  until  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  righted.” 

He  proposed  to  .  .  .  “fight  it  vigorously 
and  with  absolute  confidence  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  is  not  so  impotent  as  to  be 
unable  to  right  an  injustice  so  blatant  as 
to  be  termed  ‘unconscionable’  by  Chairman 
(Dean)  Burch,  whose  vote  was  essential 
to  the  result.” 

Clancy  did  not  indicate  what  additional 
legal  route  he  might  take  in  a  case  that 
began  in  1954  and  reached  a  climax  three 
years  ago,  when  the  FCC  voted,  3  to  1,  to 
deny  WHDH  Inc.’s  application  for  a  li¬ 
cense  renewal  and  to  give  BBI  a  construc¬ 
tion  permit. 

Decided  by  court 

The  4  to  0  FCC  decision  of  January  21 
noted  that  a  U.S.  Appeals  Court  had 
turned  down  three  weeks  ago  a  Commis¬ 
sion  request  to  reopen  the  award  of  Chan¬ 
nel  5  to  BBI. 

“There  is  no  question,”  the  Commission 
said,  “that  the  court  considers  the  award 
of  the  constiniction  permit  to  BBI  to  be 
final  and,  therefore,  that  no  further  com¬ 
parative  hearings  are  possible.” 

The  Commission  had  asked  the  Appeals 
Court  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  Nathan 
H.  David,  executive  vicepresident  of  BBI, 
who  was  named  August  23  in  a  U.S.  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission  civil 
suit.  The  latter  alleged  that  David  had 
sold  unregistered  stock. 

■  In  its  decision,  the  FCC  ordered  that 
David  could  not  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  BBI,  “until  such  time  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  affinnatively  acts  to  dissolve  these 
restrictions.” 

After  the  latest  decision,  Leo  L.  Bera- 
nek,  the  president  of  BBI,  said,  “We 
welcome  this  long-awaited  opportunity — 
and  acknowledge  our  responsibility — to 
operate  a  television  station  which  will  be 
conscious  of  the  public  trust,  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  public  interest.” 

However,  the  FCC  has  yet  to  consider 
formally  the  BBI  application  for  a  license 
to  operate  WHDH  or  another  Channel  5 
station  with  different  call  letters.  The 
Commission  has  indicated  it  would  receive 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  charges  against 
David, 

In  his  opinion.  Chairman  Burch  said 
there  were  flaws  in  the  procedure  by 
which  the  FCC  arrived  at  its  decision  to 
give  Channel  5  to  BBI.  He  questioned  the 
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Cleveland  pact 
cuts  out  bogus, 
guarantees  jobs 


ability  of  BBI  to  provide  adequate  ser¬ 
vice. 

On  the  air  since  1957 

WHDH-tv  has  been  on  the  air  since 
1957  with  a  series  of  temporary  permits 
issued  to  the  Herald  Traveler  subsidiary. 
Questions  concerning  the  license  and  the 
FCC’s  attempt  to  build  a  case  against 
common  ownership  of  tv  stations  and 
newspapers  have  been  argued  in  court 
eases  one  of  which  went  to  the  Supreme 
court. 

Due  to  statements  to  Herald  Traveler 
Corp,  stockholders  concerning  the  vital 
importance  of  WHDH  earnings  to  the 
company,  rumors  have  circulated  for 
several  years  that  loss  of  the  television 
license  would  result  in  the  demise  of  the 
newspaper.  The  new  FCC  ruling  revived 
rumors  that  the  Hearst  Corporation  was 
interested  in  acquiring  the  Herald- 
Traveler  plant  for  its  Boston  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  or  that 
some  merger  might  be  affected. 

• 

Womeu  pickets 
urge  boycott 
of  ‘sexist’  ads 

For  three  hours  January  24,  a  dozen 
women  picketed  the  Sunpapers  building 
in  Baltimore,  urging  women  to  boycott  the 
papers  because  of  their  “illegal,  sex- 
segregated  classified  ads  in  the  ‘help 
wanted’  columns.”. 

The  Sun  job  columns  have  three  catego¬ 
ries:  Help  Wanted — -Male,  Help  Wanted — 
Female,  and  Help  Wanted — Male  &  Fe¬ 
male. 

The  group  of  protesters  was  joined  for 
about  20  minutes  by  two  members  of  the 
City  Council. 

Barbara  A.  Mikulski  said  she  picketed 
the  building  because  she  felt  that  separa¬ 
tion  of  male  and  female  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  violated  the  “Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Commission’s  rules  against  discrimi¬ 
nation  on  the  basis  of  sex.” 

Robert  Fitzpatrick  said  later  he  pick¬ 
eted  the  Sunpapers  because  he  felt  that 
the  traditional  separation  of  advertise¬ 
ments  for  male  and  female  help  “probably 
result  in  discrimination.” 

The  housewives  and  students  carried 
placards  advocating  their  position  and 
passed  out  flyers  with  the  word  “boycott” 
over  the  printed  insignia  of  The  Sun. 

The  placards  read:  “Smash  Sexist 
Want  Ads,”  “The  Sun  keeps  Women 
Down,”  “Love  is  .  .  Canceling  Your  Sun 
Subscription,”  “I  Fought  The  Sun  and 
The  Sun  Won  Because  I  was  a  Daughter 
Instead  of  a  Son  and  “Women:  Couldn’t 
You  Use  a  Little  Less  Sun. 

Donald  H.  Patterson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sunpapers,  in 
commenting  on  the  picketing  said,  “We 
feel  the  classified  columns  do  not  discrimi¬ 
nate. 

“The  columns  give  the  reader  as  well  as 
the  advertiser  full  service.  They  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  want  and  get  it  without 
fussing  about  all  through  the  paper.” 


Members  of  I.ocal  63,  Cleveland  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  have  ratified  a  new 
agreement  with  publishers  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  Press  that  elim¬ 
inates  “bogus”  and  guarantees  printers’ 
job  security. 

The  publishers  will  drop  a  lawsuit  seek¬ 
ing  $196,000  damages  against  the  union, 
involving  a  work  stoppage  at  the  PD  in 
July,  1967,  and  against  the  chairman  of 
the  PD  chapel  at  that  time,  Walter 
Caswell. 

The  agreement  guarantees  job  security 
for  life  to  printers,  both  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  now  working  at  both  papers, 
and  it  arranges  for  a  $200,000  project 
financed  by  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  for  training  in 
new  printing  processes  at  both  papers. 

Under  the  old  reproduction  (“bogus”) 
clause,  the  newspapers  were  required  to 
reset  large  amounts  of  advertising  mate¬ 
rial  received  from  outside  shops. 


Darrell  Sifford,  executive  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  has  been  named 
grand  prize-winner  in  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  America’s  1971  Journalism 
Competition. 

The  competition  carries  an  award  of 
$500  and  an  engraved  plaque.  Paul  E. 
Funk,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  winners  said  the  entries  had 
been  of  such  high  quality  that  the 
Foundation  was  adding  a  $100  second 
prize  award  and  a  $.50  third  prize. 

The  second  place  winner  is  Joseph  B. 
Parham,  editor  of  the  Macon,  (Ga.) 
News;  and  third  place  honors  went  to 
Miss  Jo  Ann  Knout,  staff  writer  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Funk  said  all  three  had  performed  a 
“Valuable  public  service  in  helping  to 
light  a  Candle  of  Understanding  and  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  more  than  four 
million  victims”  of  the  neurological  disor¬ 
der  in  the  U.S. 

• 

Housing  writers  cited 

Mark  Ashley,  Milwaukee  Journal,  re¬ 
ceived  first  prize  in  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Builders  competition  for 
coverage  of  housing  and  real  estate.  Oth¬ 
ers  cited  were:  Robert  B.  Ficks,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Gene  Tuttle,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News;  Eli  Adams  Jr., 
Miami  Herald;  and  Sydney  P.  Magill, 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel. 


Sifford  receives  $500 
for  epilepsy  stories 
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Editor  predicts 
more  personal 
reader  impact 

While  the  newspaper  of  the  future  will 
continue  to  put  world  and  community 
news  on  paper  and  ti-y  to  analyze  events 
and  issues,  it  will  be  more  of  an  almanac, 
a  manual  and  guide,  Tom  Fespennan, 
managing  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  foi'ecast  during  a  discussion  for 
Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers  in 
Richmond  recently. 

“I  wish  I  could  tell  you  today  what 
form  the  best  newspaper  content  will  take 
in  the  70’s,”  he  said.  “All  I  feel  safe  in 
telling  you  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  more 
individual-oriented,  more  family-oriented, 
and  that  it  is  going  to  make  newspapers 
much  more  like  personal  letters,  greatly 
more  tuned  in  to  Mr.  Average  Man  than 
any  of  our  papere  of  the  ."iO’s  and  60’s 
ever  were.” 

Fesperman  cited  some  of  the  things 
“smart  newspapers”  are  doing  now,  .euch 
as  action  lines,  sound-offs,  consumer 
features:  special  pages  and  sections  on 
entertainment,  skiing,  hunting  and 
fishing,  sightseeing;  special  pages  or 
packages  for  family  projects;  features 
aimed  at  helping  older  people.  The  com¬ 
mon  denominator  for  all  of  them; 

“These  features  treat  readers  as  if  they 
are  individuals  ti*ying  to  make  it  for 
themselves  and  their  own  little  families  in 
a  messed-up,  complex,  dizzy,  crowding 
world.  .  .” 

In  declaring  Field  work  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  find  good  ways  of  detecting 
changes  in  reader  interests  and  needs, 
Fesperman  talked  about  one  personal  ap¬ 
proach.  “For  years  1  said  it  would  be 
good  to  get  out  and  visit  with  people  in 
the  area,  but  I  never  could  get  caught  up 
with  all  the  paper  work  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  office.  But  then  I  arbitrarily 
switched  priorities.  It  was  time  to  give 
Area  Visiting  the  top  priority  it  had  de¬ 
served  all  along. 

“So  one  or  two  days  of  the  week,  I  don’t 
even  go  by  the  office.  I  get  up  and  strike 
out  for  the  villages  and  little  towns  in 
nearby  counties,  and  without  any  plan  I 
simply  set  in  to  visiting  folks.  I  usually 
call  on  the  editor  of  the  local  weekly  .  .  . 
get  around  to  dropping  in  on  the  mayor 
.  .  .  call  on  others  out  in  the  country.  I 
spend  the  entire  day  this  w-ay,  and  when  I 
get  back  home  in  the  evening — while  it’s 
all  fresh  on  my  mind — I  sit  down  and  do  a 
very  informal  sort  of  memo  about  the 
whole  day.  These  impressions,  and  these 
conversations,  are  then  passed  around  to 
key  people  in  the  office,  and  I  always  turn 
in  with  them  a  few  suggestions  or  tips  for 
specific  stories.  .  .” 

Fesperman  characterized  such  visits  as 
providing  a  dramatic  awakening  of  the 
fact  that  a  "big  paper  like  the  Observer 
may  be  the  only  force  in  the  whole  area 
with  enough  muscle,  enough  real  impact, 
to  get  some  things  solved  for  these  people 
simply  by  being  alert  enough,  sensitive 
enough  to  report  well  on  the  problems,  the 
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projects,  the  needs  of  these  people,  their 
towns  and  their  areas.” 

Another  view 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  as  seen  by 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  editor  of  the  Freder¬ 
icksburg  (Va.)  Free  Press,  in  addressing 
the  Richmond  session,  will  have  changes 
in  writing  styles,  condensation  of  routine 
coverage  into  smaller  space,  wide-open, 
free  swinging  layouts  with  bigger  type 
face.  And  even  the  smaller  papers  will 
somehow  find  the  staff  to  do  more  team 
reporting  in  depth,  he  commented. 

In  anticipating  changes  in  writing 
styles,  Rowe  said  “far  too  many  of  us  are 
still  stuck  with  the  old  inverted  pyramid 
stories  and  .Sw  leads.”  There  are  a  lot 
more  interesting  ways  to  w^rite  a  story 
that  captures  and  hold  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
est  longer,  he  declared. 

Rowe  prefaced  his  forecast  with  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  having  heard  all  about  the 
“exotic  new  production  techniques”  which 
he  “presumed  had  the  ultimate  goal  of 
saving  a  newspaper  some  money,”  he  now 
hoped  that  when  some  of  that  money  gets 
saved  managing  editors  will  begin  to 
“scream  to  high  heaven”  for  some  of  it 
“to  be  put  into  the  newsroom  and  the 
news  staff.” 

“Unfortunately,  you  can’t  automat-re¬ 
porting.  It  still  is  going  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  dig  and  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  write  a  stoi*y  10  years 
from  now  as  it  did  30  years  ago.  And  if 
you  have  any  sense  at  all,  when  your 
publisher  begins  saving  money  in  one 
area,  you  better  put  in  your  claim  on  a 
few  of  those  bucks.” 

• 

Wyoming  court  voids 
officiaFs  libel  suit 

Wyoming  Publishers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune ;  Owen  A. 
Frank,  a  reporter  for  the  new^spaper,  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  have  won  a  libel  suit  brought 
against  them  by  a  sheriff’s  deputy. 

I.eonard  A.  Short  alleged  he  was  libeled 
in  the  reporting  of  accusations  made 
against  him  by  then  Sheriff  William  Ro- 
mer.  The  remarks  arose  from  incidents  in 
the  escorting  of  a  motorcycle  gang  from 
Natrona  County.  He  sued  for  $1,1.50,000. 

Seventh  Judicial  District  Judge  R.  M. 
Forrister  of  Casper  granted  the  defen¬ 
dants  a  summary  judgment,  which  holds 
that  the  court  found  as  a  matter  of  law  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  presented  that  there 
were  no  factual  issues  to  be  decided  by 
trial. 

Judge  Forrister,  in  granting  the  judg¬ 
ment,  cited  the  doctrine  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  CouT-t  in  the  New  York 
Times  case  and  subsequent  cases. 

The  judge  said  there  appeared  “ample 
uncontradicted  proof  that  the  plaintiff 
projected  himself  into  a  situation  already 
widely  publicized,  and  then  welcomed  fur¬ 
ther  public  exposure. 

Short  has  resigned  his  deputy  job  after 
an  altercation  with  Sheriff  ^mer  and 
other  deputies. 

29,  1972 
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New  promotion  setup 
at  Minneapolis  S-T 

Reorganization  of  the  Promotion  and 
Public  Service  Department  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company  was 
announced  by  Richard  I.  Halvorsen,  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  the  company. 

Public  relations  functions  will  be  han¬ 
dled  in  a  new  department  under  Laurie  L. 
Cavanaugh.  As  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  company,  he  will  coordinate  in¬ 
formation  generated  by  corporate  activi¬ 
ties  and  will  supervise  corporately  spon¬ 
sored  public  service  events  (as  well  as 
those  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Star  and 
the  Tribune).  Ruth  Shipley,  former  public 
service  supervisor,  becomes  public  rela¬ 
tions  supervisor  in  the  new  department. 

Nathan  W.  (Bill)  Tupper,  assistant 
promotion  director,  has  been  promoted  to 
promotion  manager  to  supervise  the  news¬ 
papers’  promotion  department. 

To  reinforce  the  separation  of  the  two 
newspapers,  two  new  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  created  within  the  depart¬ 
ment:  David  A.  Thompson  will  be  Star 
promotion  supervisor,  and  Joseph  H. 
Kvaase  will  be  Tribune  promotion  super¬ 
visor.  They  will  also  be  responsible  for 
public  service  activities  which  are  spon¬ 
sored  singly  by  the  Tribune  or  the  Star. 

Further  to  emphasize  the  separate  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  two  newspapers,  Steve 
Sohmer,  president  of  Steve  Sohmer  & 
Partners  Inc.,  who  recently  became 
creative  director  of  the  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  will  concentrate  his  promotion¬ 
al  efforts  on  Star  circulation.  George 
Grim,  the  Tribune's  “world  reporter,”  will 
devote  a  substantial  part  of  his  time  to 
Tribune  circulation  promotion  activities. 

Feme  Noree.n  continues  as  advertising 
promotion  supervisor  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  and  Ralph  Carroll  will  be  art 
supervisor  of  the  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments. 

• 

Hall  heads  conference 

Mack  Hall  of  Rockford  (Illinois)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  which  will  meet  in  Chicago  next 
year.  He  succeeds  Harold"  Havens,  Fort 
Wayne  (Indiana)  Newspapers  Inc. 
William  Alexander,  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times-Herald  is  first  vicepresident  and 
John  E.  Innis,  Indianapolis,  remains  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  business  manager 
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Denver  Post  Co. 
opposes  order  to 
auction  its  stock 

A  three-jud^  panel  of  the  Tenth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  heard  argu¬ 
ments  Januaj-y  24  in  an  appeal  by  the 
Denver  Post  Co.  from  a  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  ordering'  it  to  sell  a  bldck  of  15,552 
shares  at  public  auction. 

In  .August  of  1970,  U.S.  District  Judge 
A.  SheiTnan  Christensen  ordered  the  Post 
to  sell  the  stock,  amounting  to  16.54  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  shares.  The  stock  was 
once  owned  by  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Denver. 

The  decision  came  as  judgment  in  a 
lawsuit  filed  against  the  Post  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  Co.  of  New  York  City,  a  firm  con¬ 
trolled  by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse. 

The  appeals  judges  hearing  the  argu¬ 
ments  were  Delmas  C.  Hill,  Oliver  Seth 
and  James  E.  Barrett. 

The  stock  in  question  was  repurchased 
by  the  Post  in  1960.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
tains  14,557.5  shares  in  its  treasui-y  while 
the  remaining  994.7  shares  were  sold  to 
the  Post  employes’  stock  trust. 

Cxtntrol  is  inrolved 

Newhouse,  a  minority  stockholder  in  the 
Post,  charged  in  his  suit  that  the  Post’s 
action  in  buying  back  the  stock  was  to 
pei-petuate  its  own  ontrol  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

Christensen  ordered  the  trust  to  reas¬ 
sign  the  994.7  shares  back  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  which  was  to  pay  the  trust  the  origi¬ 
nal  price  of  the  shares.  A  public  auction, 
at  which  the  stock  was  to  sell  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $41.’!  per  share,  was  set  for  De¬ 
cember  1,  1970,  but  that  action  was  stayed 
pending  the  appeal. 

Attorneys  for  both  sides,  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  appellate  panel,  essentially  fol¬ 
lowed  the  records  of  earlier  proce^ings 
as  well  as  their  written  briefs  filed  with 
the  court  last  year. 

Robert  Swanson,  a  partner  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  law  firm  representing  Newhouse,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  post  paid  twice  the  actual 
value  of  its  stock  when  it  was  bought  back 
from  Children’s  Hospital,  that  the  Post 
overpaid  some  of  its  top  executives  and 
that  the  corporation  sought  to  control  it¬ 
self  through  its  own  officers. 

He  also  said  the  Post’s  motives  were 
selfish  and  not  just  an  interest  in 
maintaining  local  control,  as  the  newspa¬ 
per  has  contended. 

Goldberg  argues  for  staff 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  representing  the  Post,  termed 
the  Newhouse  suit  a  “nuisance”  action, 
and  said  the  court-ordered  sale  would 
merely  afford  Newhouse  an  opportunity  to 
“grab”  the  Denver  paper. 

Newhouse  is  only  interested  in  taking 
over-  a  profitable  publication  and  shows  no 
concern  for  serving  public  interest,  Gold¬ 
berg  said.  He  added  that  Post  employes 
were  not  eager  to  work  for  Newhouse. 

Goldberg  told  the  judges  that  the 
present  board  chairman.  Miss  Helen 
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Bonfils,  whose  father  founded  the  paper, 
and  former  editor  and  publisher,  Palmer 
Hoyt,  sought  to  presei-ve  the  Bonfils  tra¬ 
dition  in  which  the  employer  gets  along 
with  the  employes. 

He  argued  that  Post  executives  intend¬ 
ed  that  the  paper  ultimately  evolve  into 
control  by  its  employes  through  the  stock 
trust. 

At  the  center  of  the  Post  appeal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  federal  court  order  to  sell  the 
block  of  shares,  which,  at  the  minimum 
price,  would  net  $6,429,299.  In  addition, 
Christensen  ordered  both  Miss  Bonfils  and 
Hoyt  to  make  up  the  difference — up  to 
$.3,124,818 — should  the  stock  sell  below  the 
$413  per  sharo  minimum. 

The  judge  also  ordered  Hoyt  and  Miss 
Bonfils  to  ropay  more  than  $80,000  to  the 
Post  for  what  Christensen  called  “exces¬ 
sive”  salary  payments  made  to  82-year-old 
woman  who  has  been  hospitalized  for  the 
last  four  years. 

Other  points  appealed 

Christensen  also  said  former  Post 
secretary-treasurer,  Donald  R.  Seawell, 
currently  president  of  the  Post,  was  over¬ 
paid.  The  lower  court  ordered  Hoyt  and 
Miss  Bonfils  to  pay  $188,193 — 80  percent — 
of  the  legal  expenses  for  the  corporation 
and  the  Post  was  to  pay  Newhouse  $300,- 
000  for  legal  expenses  he  incurred. 

Newhouse  also  asked  the  appeals  court 
to  overturn  a  portion  of  Christensen’s  de¬ 
cision — specifically,  three  points: 

— That  the  $376,171  intere.st  paid  on  the 
$5.1  million  the  Post  borrowed  to  purchase 
19,573  shares  of  stock  from  Children’s 
Hospital  was  not  an  abuse  of  manage¬ 
ment’s  discretion; 

— That  it  was  proper  for  the  Post  to 
loan  Miss  Bonfils  $.500,000  for  two  days  in 
1966  to  purchase  other  stock  for  the  pa¬ 
per; 

That,  it  was  proper  for  management  to 
pay  $96,000  for  legal  fees  to  defend  the 
Post’s  interest  in  a  previous  stock  suit. 

• 

Unemployment  strains 
union’s  welfare  fund 

Unemployment  is  putting  a  strain  on 
the  Newspaper  Welfare  Fund  that  wasn’t 
foreseen  when  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  negotiated  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  beginning  March  31,  1970. 

Even  with  increased  contributions  by 
the  employers,  the  union  reported  this 
week  that  the  decline  in  jobs  had  upset 
the  calculations  made  in  1970.  All  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  work,  whether  they  are  parti¬ 
ally  or  even  totally  unemployed,  are  fully 
covered  by  the  welfare  fund.  For  October 
1971,  the  last  month  for  which  figures 
were  given,  benefit  payments  amounted  to 
$158,980  while  income  was  $138,029. 

With  rising  medical  and  insurance 
costs,  projected  expenses  for  the  year 
starting  May  1,  19'il  is  $15.29  per  man 
per  week,  with  projected  income  of  $12.36 
per  man  per  week,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$2.93  per  man  per  week.  This  projection, 
the  union  stated,  takes  into  consideration 
the  second-round  11  percent  wage  increase 
of  March  31,  1971.  The  third-round  11 
percent  boost  is  due  this  March.  The  first- 
round  increase  was  15  percent. 
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Children’s  home 
expose  is  given 
’71  Broun  prize 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  1971  Heywood 
Broun  Award  was  presented  to  Aaron  La¬ 
tham,  a  former  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  now  with  Esquire  magazine,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Guild’s  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  Januai-y  24  in  Washington. 

The  award  was  for  a  four-part  series  in 
the  Post  examining  Junior  Village,  the 
District  of  Columbia’s  institution  for 
homeless  children. 

Latham’s  series  was  chosen  from  among 
99  entries  in  the  Broun  Awai^  competi¬ 
tion.  Among  the  entries  w^as  Neil  Shee¬ 
han’s  series  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  Pentagon  papers. 

Three  entries  cited  for  honorable  men¬ 
tion  were: 

Martin  Dyckman,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
for  series  of  more  than  50  articles  on 
conditions  in  the  Florida  prison  system. 

Beverly  Beyette  and  Peter  Brown,  San 
Diego  Union,  for  articles  on  homes  for  the 
aged  in  San  Diego  County. 

Edward  P.  Whelan,  William  A.  Wynne 
and  Richard  C.  Widman,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  for  articles  on  conditions  in  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  State  Hospital. 

Latham  worked  two  months  on  his 
series  which  the  judges  called  “a  search¬ 
ing  and  sensitive  examination”  of  Junior 
Village’s  “agonizing  failures  and  terrors.” 
The  judges  called  it  “a  superb  job  of  re¬ 
porting  and  writing  which  has  prompted 
authorities,  some  reluctantly,  to  move  to 
phase  it  (the  Junior  Village)  out” 

This  was  the  31st  award,  presented  an¬ 
nually  for  journalistic  achievement  in  the 
spirit  of  Heywood  Broun,  the  Guild’s 
founder  and  first  resident.  It  consists  of 
a  Guild  citation  and  a  $1,000  check. 

• 

Counterfeiting  charge 
against  offset  helper 

An  18-year-old  job  print  shop  and 
parttime  press  room  employe  of  the  La¬ 
mar  (Colo.)  Tri-State  News  has  been 
charged  with  producing  counterfeit  $20 
bills  on  the  offset  equipment. 

Fred  M.  Betz  Sr.,  president  of  the 
News,  said  Fred  Potter,  a  graduate  of 
Lamar  High  School,  had  worked  for  the 
News  since  September,  1970  and  had 
learned  the  operation  of  cameras  and 
presses  and  the  offset  process. 

Recently  it  was  discovered  that  a  mul- 
tilith  press  which  had  black  ink  on  it  the 
day  before  bore  green  ink  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  An  employe  found  one  of  the  counter¬ 
feit  bills  under  the  press. 

Secret  Service  agents  said  four  of  the 
bills  had  been  passed  in  Denver  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Potter,  the  agents  said,  had 
47  of  the  bills  on  him  when  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  them,  along  with  other  em¬ 
ployes. 

Potter,  at  liberty  on  $2000  bond,  was  to 
be  arraigned  on  a  counterfeiting  charge. 
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Crosby  golf  classic  shines; 
the  idea  was  Ted  Durein’s 

By  Jim  Scott 


Ted  Durein  (rhymes  with  fine),  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald,  is  as  much  an  institution  in  this 
seaside  community  as  the  green  forests 
and  the  pounding  surf. 

Easily  his  greatest  contribution  is  the 
Ring  Crosby  National  Pi*o-Am  tourna¬ 
ment,  whose  31st  renewal  took  place  re¬ 
cently.  Its  color  telecasts  have  made  the 
staggering  scenery  of  the  Peninsula  na¬ 
tionally  famous,  as  well  as  projecting  the 
world’s  most  demanding  golf  holes. 

Since  he  was  the  Peninsula  Herald’s 
sports  editor  in  the  late  1930s,  Durein  had 
been  under  pressuj’e  to  gain  a  spot  on  the 
pro  tour  for  Monterey.  All  Ted’s  attempts 
to  raise  funds  from  merchants  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula  towns  met  with  failure. 

Then,  early  in  June,  1946,  Ted  had  an¬ 
other  idea ;  Since  Bing  Crosby  had  a  home 
on  the  13th  fairway  at  Cyprus  Point,  per¬ 
haps  he  might  be  interested  in  sponsoring 
a  tournament.  Why  he  could  make  it  a 
revival  of  the  Racho  Santa  Fe  tournament 
he  staged  for  six  years  before  World  War 
II  ended  it. 

“I  had  never  met  Bing,”  said  Durein, 
animated,  mustachioed,  little  man  often 
mistaken  for  Keenan  Wyn.  ‘‘But  I  was 
willing  to  try  anything  to  get  a  tourna¬ 
ment.  Weeks  passed  and,  having  heard  no 
reply,  I  assumed  Crosby  wasn’t  inter¬ 
ested.  Then,  in  late  July,  came  a  note 
from  I^arry  Crosby,  Bing’s  brother.  He 
wrote  that  Bing  was  very  interested — and 
what  did  I  have  to  offer? 

Visit  with  ‘Strong  Man' 

‘‘At  once  I  went  to  See  Sam  Morse.” 
(Late  strongman  who  ruled  for  50  years 
over  Del  Monte  Properties,  including  the 
famed  17-Mile  Drive).  ‘‘Sam  promised  all- 
out  support.  I  wrote  Larry,  telling  him 
what  we  could  do.  Again  weeks  passed 
and,  with  no  vrord,  I  assumed  Bing’s  in¬ 
terest  had  cooled.  I  was  at  our  cabin  at 
isolated  Echo  I.ake  in  September  when  a 
fellow  rowed  up  with  a  telegram  for  me. 
It  was  from  my  paper,  saying  that  Larry 
Crosby  had  arrived  and  wanted  to  talk  to 
me. 

‘‘We  met  in  Watsonville  at  Larry’s  sis¬ 
ter’s  home.  ‘You’ve  got  yourself  a  tourna¬ 
ment,’  Larry  told  me,  ‘Bing  will  put  up 
$5,000  and  pay  all  expenses.  Fred  Cor¬ 
coran,  manager  of  the  PGA  tour,  said  he’d 
make  Monterey  a  stop.’  ” 

Dui-ein  always  has  been  a  hear  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  and,  though  long-distance  calls 
were  unheard  of  at  the  Herald  in  those 
days,  he  phoned  Corcoran  in  Chicago  to 
make  sure. 

Corcoran  told  Durein  that,  yes,  he  had 
agreed  to  put  Monterey  on  the  tour,  hut 
the  PGA  had  voted  just  that  day  to  play 
in  no  more  tournaments  offering  less  than 
$10,000  in  prize  money.  Crushed,  Ted  then 
called  Larry. 

“Is  that  right?”  mused  Larry.  “Well,  let 
me  see  Bing.  I’ll  get  back  to  you.” 


Two  hours  later  Larry  did.  “Bing  said 
$10,000  is  okay  with  him.” 

Both  Bing  and  Ted  felt  the  tournament 
should  be  played  over  three  different  cour¬ 
ses — Cyprus  Point,  Pebble  Beach  and 
Monterey  CC.  While  it  had  never  been 
done  before,  Corcoran  agreed  to  the  plan. 

Now  Cyprus  Point  is  the  most  posh  of 
all  golf  clubs,  and  its  members  would 
hardly  cotton  to  a  gallery  of  thousands 
stomping  over  their  sacred  acres.  Howev¬ 
er,  Bing  Crosby,  a  member  of  the  club, 
was  able  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  board, 
since  the  tournament  would  benefit  the 
entire  Peninsula. 

A  new  course,  Spy  Glass,  has  replaced 
the  Monterey  CC.  Durein  always  has  han¬ 
dled  the  lodging  and  credentials  of  the 
press,  which  now  numbers  more  than  400 
persons. 

Helps  youth  fund 

Some  8,000  golfers  seek  admittance  to 
the  tournament  every  year,  but  only  340 
can  be  accommodated.  The  Crosby  has 
raised  $3  million  for  the  Ciosby  Youth 
Fund,  administered  by  a  hoard,  of  which 
Durein  is  a  member.  Each  one  of  the 
tournaments  has  been  bigger  than  the  one 
before,  regardless  of  occasional  wretched 
weather  conditions  that  often  prevail  in 
January. 

Durein  believes  that  an  editor  should 
concern  himself  with  his  community,  be 
active  in  as  many  of  its  affairs  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He’s  often  espoused  this  credo  in 
addresses  at  editorial  conferences. 

Certainly,  Ted  lives  up  to  his  precepts. 
He’s  a  member  of  6  boards  of  directors 
and,  next  to  the  Crosby,  the  History  and 
Art  Association  is  his  foremost  interest. 

For  six  years  he  also  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors. 

More  time  away  from  desk 

After  24  years  as  the  managing  editor, 
Ted  last  year  was  promoted  to  executive 
editor  by  the  new  owners,  the  Toledo 
Blade  Company.  This  freed  Durein  from 
the  daily  grind  of  getting  out  the  paper, 
gave  him  more  time  for  his  varied  com¬ 
munity  endeavors. 

Under  Durein,  the  Peninsula  Herald 
was  the  first  paper  west  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  to  use  color.  After  observing  color  op¬ 
erations  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the 
early  1940s,  Ted  became  such  an  expert 
on  color  that  he  later  lectured  on  the 
subject  at  seminars  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Columbia. 

An  astute  man  of  many  interests,  Ted 
was  boim  (1909)  and  reared  in  Alameda, 
Calif.  Too  small  for  most  sports,  he  was 
early  fascinated  by  the  written  word  and, 
as  a  youth,  he  became  an  expert  typist  so 
that  his  hands  could  keep  pace  with  his 
rapid  thoughts.  In  grammar  school,  he 


TWOSOME — Bing  Crosby  and  Ted  Durein  at  re¬ 
cent  golf  tournament  ...  it  was  Durein's  idea 
and  Bing's  money  that  made  it  a  winner. 


and  five  friends  put  out  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Ted  did  most  of  the  writing  and  even 
hustled  the  ads. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Alameda  High 
paper  and  also  of  the  annual.  Ted  had  an 
itch  for  travel  and,  after  graduating  from 
high  school,  he  put  in  two  years  on  the 
Robert  Dollar  line,  cruising  the  China 
seas,  Japan  and  making  other  stops  in  the 
Far  East  as  the  ship’s  typist. 

On  his  return,  he  entered  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  as  a 
128  pounder  he  served  as  coxswain  of  the 
1929  crew.  At  5-7,  he  weighs  150  today. 

At  the  insistence  of  his  father,  Ted  en¬ 
tered  Boalt  Law  School.  After  acquiring 
his  degree  in  1934,  he  passed  up  the  law 
examination. 

“I  thought  originally  I  would  enjoy 
standing  up  in  court  and  arguing  a  case. 
But  I  soon  learned  that  every  hour  in  a 
courtroom  requires  some  20  hours  of  book 
work.  This  life  wasn’t  for  me.  I  wanted  to 
write.” 

Managed  Knowland  campaign 

At  the  UC,  Durein  managed  the  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  of  William  Knowland 
for  the  State  Assembly.  Knowland  later 
became  a  U.S.  Senator,  today  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

His  decision  made,  Ted  applied  for  a 
reporter’s  job  at  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  the  Tribune  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Each  editor  told  him  the  same 
thing:  he  should  get  a  job  on  a  suburban 
paper  for  six  months  of  experience. 

“Amazingly,”  recalled  Durein,  “when  I 
asked  ‘What  suburban  paper?’  each  editor 
said  "The  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald’.” 

So  Durein  drove  down  to  Monterey  to 
see  Col.  Allen  Griffin,  who  had  founded 
the  paper  in  1922. 

“Tell  you  what  you  do,”  Griffin  told  Ted. 
“You  go  tell  my  editor,  William  O’Don- 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


riip-out  postcards.  An  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  planninp  to  launch  a  direct  re- 
.sponse  newspaper  advertising  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  early  Spring  using  ROP  ads  con¬ 
taining  a  pre-paid  post  card  that  readers 
can  clip  out  like  a  coupon  and  mail  back 
to  the  company.  The  U  S.  Postal  Service 
in  Washington,  D  C.  has  cleared  the  print¬ 
ing  and  use  of  pre-paid  in-paper  post  cards 
on  the  condition  that  the  advertiser  pays 
the  Post  Office  lOe  per  inquiry  received 
The  campaign  which  might  go  as  high  as 
1.5  million  circulation  was  sold  by  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  News  and  Branham- 
Moloney  Inc  Ken  MacMannis,  ad  director 
for  the  News,  is  pixjposing  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  that  they  print  the  ad  on  Palette  Plus 
colored  paper,  which  is  about  twice  the 
w'eight  of  news  stock  MacMannis  feels 
that  the  extra  weight  would  lessen  the 
chances  of  the  post  card  getting  multilated 
in  the  mails. 

4c  *  4e 

Life  members.  Five  new  “Honorary  I.ife 
Members”  were  inducted  into  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
at  the  annual  meeting.  Gold  inscribed 
membership  cards  were  presented  to  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis,  Knight  Newspapers; 
Laui-ence  T.  Herman,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Independent,  Louis 
Rich,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  Victor  A. 
Modeer,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and 
News-Press,  and  Ronald  A.  Judges.  Mon¬ 
treal  Star. 

»  *  * 

Questions.  Newspaper  advertising  people 
have  plenty  of  problems  these  days  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  inquiries  that 
were  submitted  for  discussion  at  the  INAE 
“Idea  Table”  sessions.  While  reporters 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  these  meetings, 
this  column  was  supplied  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  asked  which  gives  some 
idea  of  what  the  ad  men  are  talking  about 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

On  Consumerism:  Questions  dealt  with 
the  effects,  controls,  attempts  to  keep  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  right  perspective  as  a 
consumer  service,  truth  in  advertising,  and 
consumer  education 

On  co-op  advertising :  Admen  wanted  to 
know  how  to  best  solicit  co-op  advertising 
from  .small  merchants,  and  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  type  of  individual  needed  for 
a  co-op  job  as  well  as  the  need  for  creating 
this  new  responsibility. 

On  general  advertising :  Covered  in  this 
area  were  matters  dealing  with  accounts 
taking  un-eamed  cash  discounts;  adver¬ 
tising  problems  with  insurance,  automo¬ 
tive,  and  food  indu.stries;  the  influence  of 
brokers  and  distributors  in  swaying  manu¬ 
facturers  and  agencies;  problems  agencies 
have  had  to  face  with  refusals  to  allow 
make-goods;  decline  of  national  salesmen; 
inefficiency  and  bureucracy  in  advertising 
associations;  positioning  demands;  and  the 
rate  differential. 

On  Government  aetions:  Fourteen  ques¬ 
tions  pursued  this  topic.  Of  these,  two 
dealt  with  the  effects  of  Phase  II  on  ad 
rates.  The  others  concerned  increasing 


government  influences  and  intervention  in 
matters  such  as  content,  truth,  media 
taxes,  and  the  consumer.  There  was  also 
a  question  posed  on  whether  or  not  the 
trend  to  more  informational  type  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  proper  direction. 

On  management :  A  wide  range  of  ques¬ 
tions  here,  including*  maintenance  of  sales 
tools;  idea  aproaches  to  accounts;  art  and 
clerical  back  up  for  staff;  advertising 
acceptance  policies;  growth  problems  in 
organization,  indepartmental  communica¬ 
tion  and  co-operation;  rising  costs  and 
pressure  on  rates;  finding  ways  to  keep 
newspaper  flexible  to  adverti.ser’s  needs; 
loss  of  Sunday  linage,  positioning  of  .small 
ads  with  a  70  . 30  advertising-news  ratio 
policy,  ideas  to  build  society  sections; 
recapturing  control  of  retail  advertising 
from  small  local  ad  agencies;  and  the 
Guild 

On  people  and  sales:  This  subject  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  inquiries.  Ad  directors 
wanted  to  know  how  to  motivate  and  con¬ 
tinue  training  of  old  staff  members;  de¬ 
veloping  a  bonus  program  beneficial  to 
the  papers,  .salesmen,  and  managers;  salary 
increases;  keeping  in  accordance  with  FTC, 
state  laws;  upgrading  ad  staff;  finding 
budget  availability  to  compete  in  salary 
for  top  personnel;  and  attracting  the  young 
to  the  printed  media 

*  *  <«> 

Single  rates.  No  INAE  convention  would 
be  complete  without  hearing  a  complaint 
about  the  advertising  rate  differential  be¬ 
tween  local  and  general  that  many  news¬ 
papers  still  have.  The  first  speaker  to 
bring  the  matter  up  was  Peter  Dow,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  Chrysler  Corp.,  who 
said  a  reason  why  its  dealer  associations 
were  putting  less  reliance  on  newspaper 
advertising  (it  was  down  la.st  year  to  309^ 
6f  budget  as  compared  to  45%  for  radio) 
was  because  of  the  rate  differential.  The 
dealers,  he  said,  cannot  understand  why 
they  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  when  their 
advertising  is  placed  by  the  association. 
The  local-national  rate  set-up,  he  said 
“affects  their  perception”  of  newspapers. 

.  .  W.  C.  Huffman,  manager-merchandis¬ 

ing  and  advertising  operation  retail  sales 
division-major  appliance  business  group. 
General  Electric  Co.,  made  a  similar  point 
about  the  dual  rate  structure  He  said  the 
major  appliance  business  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  GE  and  Hotpoint  brands,  is 
spending  fewer  dollars  in  newspapers  for 
national  or  key  city  advertising,  and  the 
reason  was  the  cost  differential  between 
local  and  national  rates.  Huffman  said  his 
company  has  a  “sincere  desire  to  spend 
more  of  our  advertising  dollars”  on  a 
factory  placed  basis  and  that  a  “more 
equitable  rate  structure”  would  give  papers 
an  opportunity  to  solicit  this  additional 
linage. 

«  ♦  * 

Best  joke.  Ernie  Jones,  chairman, 
D’Arcy  MacManus  Inc.,  said  he  found  a 
typo  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
“I’m  holding  on  to  the  paper,”  he  said. 
“In  case  there  is  a  recall” 


Well  done  ads 
earn  admen 
INAE  kudos 

Fifteen  awards  for  outstanding  adver¬ 
tising  were  made  to  daily  newspapers 
w*hich  had  submitted  entries  to  a  contest 
held  by  the  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  in  conjunction  with 
its  108th  sales  conference  at  the  Jung 
Hotel  here. 

Winners  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
originality,  adaptability  of  the  ideas  for 
use  by  other  newspapers,  layout,  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  results.  Papers  which  won  awards 
in  the  various  cont^t  categories  were: 

1.  Automotive:  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune; 
James  Urbanski,  advertising  director. 

2.  Financial:  Lawnrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune;  Vincent  J.  White,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

3.  Food  and  Food  Stores:  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News;  William  Starr,  advertising 
director. 

4.  Household  Furniture:  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

5.  Jewelry:  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 

6.  Newspaper  Promotion:  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State  Times;  Charles  C.  Garvey, 
business  manager. 

7.  Real  Estate:  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel;  Charles  Clarke,  vice  president 
and  advertising  manager  and  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Sunday  News;  John  Buckwalter, 
advertising  director. 

8  Shopping  Centers:  Portland  (Ore.) 
The  Oregonian;  Harold  Manzer,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

9.  Wearing  Apparel:  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator;  William  Mittler„  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

10.  Miscellaneous:  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item;  Arthur  Feicke,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  Marshall  (Tex.)  News- 
Messenger;  Charles  Adams,  manager  of 
retail  advertising,  and  Torrance  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze;  Herbert  Gulick, 
general  manager. 

11.  Shoplifting:  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger;  Earl  J.  Schub,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Arkansas  Democrat 
names  sales  director 

L.  Clayton  Lau  Jr,  joins  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  staff  February  1  as  director  of 
sales  and  marketing.  His  duties  will  in¬ 
volve  sales  efforts  in  the  advertising  and 
circulation  departments. 

He  has  had  25  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  advertising  with  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise-Journal,  and  was  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  newly  created  position  with 
the  Democrat  at  Little  Rock. 

Lau  attended  Little  Rock  public  schools 
in  the  1920s  and  was  a  Democrat  newspa- 
perboy  during  the  time  his  father  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Democrat. 
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where  do 
We  go 
From  Here? 


Gannett’s  Award-winning  daily  in  the  Cape  Kennedy 
Area  announces  a  NEW  CIRCULATION  HIGH* 


TODvlY 

The  No.  1  Newspaper  Covering  The  Melbourne-Titusville-Cocoa  S.M.S.A. 


SUNDAY 

58,219 


DAILY 

53,878 


r% 


GaNNETT  FLOrlcla  NEWSPAPERS 


P.  O.  BOX  1 330,  COCOA,  FLORIDA  32923 


♦  For  Week  Ending  Jan.  15,  1972 


Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


WELL  DONE — Some  of  the  minority  students  at  a  University  of  Minnesota  workshop  are  pic¬ 
tured  with  Prof.  Walt  Brovald  at  work  on  their  own  newspaper,  a  12-page  tabloid. 


Minority  affairs 
news  improved, 
blacks  testify 

Black  joui'nalists  believe  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  press  is  reporting  news  of  mi¬ 
nority  affairs  better,  according  to  a  re¬ 
search  pi’oject  presented  to  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors. 

Henry  G.  LaBrie  III  prepared  the  pa- 
pei',  “Plotting  Infinite  Growth  From 
Zero,”  for  the  APME  Minority  News  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  LaBrie  is  a  candidate  for  a  doc¬ 
toral  degree  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  report  reflects  black  jouraalists’ 
opinions  about  how  much  better  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  establishment  press  has  become 
in  reporting  news  of  minority  affairs  since 
the  KeiTier  Commission  Report  was  is¬ 
sued.  The  majority  (84  percent)  cites  im¬ 
provements  on  behalf  of  the  establishment 
pi’ess  although  16  per  cent  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  said  the  mass  media  have  not  be¬ 
come  any  more  responsive  in  reporting 
minority  news. 

Only  one  editor  conceded  that  the  im¬ 
provement  has  lieen  caused  by  the  Kerner 
Report.  Most  of  the  black  publishers  and 
editors  felt  that  any  improved  reporting 
in  this  area  had  its  genesis  before  the 
Kerner  Report,  as  far  back  as  1955. 

The  black  journalists  offered  several 
reasons  why  the  establishment  press  is 
not  realizing  increased  circulations  in  the 
inner  city,  although  it  is  showing  more 
interest  in  minority  news.  First,  many 
said  that  while  there  has  been  improve¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  only  slight  improvement 
and  not  enough  to  merit  skyrocketing  cir¬ 
culations. 

A  second  reason  suggested  was  the  vio¬ 
lence  which  has  plagued  the  inner-city 
areas,  resulting  in  a  changed  life-style  for 
the  inhabitants.  What  w-as  once  a  night¬ 
time  and  daytime  public  is  now  only  a 
day-active  public. 

Economics  was  offered  as  a  third  major 
reason.  When  economic  conditions  in  the 
central  city  improve,  the  establi.shment 
press  can  expect  its  circulation  figures  to 
rise. 

The  52-page  report  includes  transcribed 
responses  from  40  black  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  project  initially  involved  in- 
teiwiewing  57  prominent  black  men  and 
women  joumalists,  most  between  the  ages 
of  60  and  90.  These  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  last  summer  in  41  U.S.  cities. 

The  entire  study  is  under  the  direction 
and  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 


2  papers  are  merged 

The  Tarentnm  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News 
and  the  New  Kensington  Dispateh,  pub¬ 
lished  separately  under  News  and  Dis¬ 
patch  Company  ownership,  have  been 
merged  into  one  paper,  the  Valley  News 
Dispatch.  Publisher  Gene  A.  Simon  said 
the  papers  had  a  combined  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  45,000. 


Students  proud 
of  paper  that 
capped  workshop 

“It  was  an  impossible  job,  but  we  did 
it.” 

Eighteen-year-old  Michael  Shelby  was 
talking  about  publication  of  a  12-page  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper  by  minority  high  school 
students  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
The  newspaper  was  a  product  of  a  two- 
week  urban  journalism  workshop  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication.  Shelby 
was  the  student  editor-in-chief. 

Workshop  sponsors  were  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  and  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Twenty-four  students,  none  of  them 
with  any  practical  background  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  only  a  few  of  them  with  any  high 
school  background  in  the  subject,  were 
enrolled  in  the  program.  One  was  a  Chi¬ 
cane,  another  was  Indian,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  were  black. 

The  ^'ord 

The  workshop  newspaper,  “The  Word,” 
came  off  the  presses  on  the  last  day  of  the 
workshop  and  student  editors,  elected  by 
the  workshoppers  themselves  took  turns 
at  the  “graduation  luncheon”  compliment¬ 
ing  each  other  and  professing  pride  in 
their  achievement. 

More  than  80  applicants  for  the  work¬ 
shop  were  individually  interviewetl  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  workshop  staff  and  the 
sponsoring  newspapers.  Interest  and  mo¬ 
tivation,  along  with  basic  writing  compe¬ 
tency,  were  key  criteria  used  in  selecting 
25  for  the  workshop;  10  alternates  were 
also  chosen. 

A  follow-up  program  will  determine  the 
success  of  the  workshop  in  getting  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  journalism  as  a 
career,  as  manifested  by  activity  on  their 


high  school  papers  and  by  specific  plans 
for  college.  By  the  end  of  the  workshop, 
several  of  the  students  were  expressing 
interest  in  the  availability  of  .scholarships 
for  joumalism  in  college. 

Professor  Walt  Brovald  of  the  school  of 
joumalism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
was  the  workshop  director. 


Black  community 
news  to  be  filed 

A  news  service  aimed  at  disseminating 
positive  news  about  the  black  community 
to  Los  Angeles  newspapers,  radio  and  tel¬ 
evision  stations  will  be  launched  in  No¬ 
vember,  a  spokesman  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Rumor  Control  and  Information  Center 
announced. 

Celes  King  III,  director  of  the  center, 
told  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  that  the  news  service  will  be 
started  because  “the  only  time  there  is 
coverage  of  the  black  community  is  when 
there  is  a  community  crisis.” 

The  news  service  will  be  part  of  an 
expanded  program  by  the  center  under  a 
$300,000  Motlel  Cities  grant.  Stories  will 
be  circulated  to  news  media  under  an 
agreement  with  City  News  Service,  which 
will  send  the  stories  when  the  teleprinters 
are  available. 

• 

N.E.  journalists  cited 

Three  New  England  joumalists  re¬ 
ceived  Yankee  Quill  Awards  from  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  became  members  of  the 
Academy  of  New  England  Joumalists  in 
recent  ceremonies  at  Framingham,  Mass. 
Those  honored  are:  Barnard  L.  (k)lby, 
publisher  of  the  Neiv  London  (Conn.) 
Day;  J.  Edward  DeCourcy,  editor  of  the 
Newport  (N.H.)  Argus  Champion;  and 
Francis  E.  Whitmarsh,  retired  news  di¬ 
rector  of  WBZ  tv,  Boston. 
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If  you've  ever  run  into  that  problem,  one 
sure  way  to  help  solve  it  without  increas¬ 
ing  your  manpower,  is  to  install  a  Kodak 
Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5.  With 
less  than  four  minutes  required  to  process 
ready-to-use  negatives,  your  photogra¬ 
phers  get  in  and  get  out— spend  more  time 
shooting  pictures. 

Keep  the  "hurry"  going  with  the 
Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214- 
K.  It  finishes  the  job  by  delivering  stabi¬ 
lized  prints  ready  for  platemaking  in  as 
little  as  15  seconds. 

You  know  how  pictures  help  boost  and 
keep  circulation.  Good  for  you.  Good  for 
your  advertisers.  Put  more  photos  into 
j/our  newspaper.  Get  your  photographers 
out  of  the  darkroom  and  on- 
to  the  news  with  the  time  and 
money  savers  from  Kodak. 


Sometimes  there’s 
more  news  than 
photographers 


if 


Temple  student’s 
editorial  wins 
top  Hearst  prize 

“I  think  of  the  Gennan  soldiers  and  the 
winds  of  hate  they  sowchI.  I  think  of  the 
American  soldiers  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  whirlwinds  they  will  i-eap  from  the 
Vietnamese  people  for  generations  to 
come.” 

An  editorial  depicting  the  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  common  solider  of  My  Lai  and 
his  Nazi  counterpart  of  World  War  II 
won  top  national  honoi-s  for  lijmda 
Goldman  of  Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  currect  monthly  competition 
of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Journalism  Awards  Program. 

The  2.S-year-old  journalism  major, 
daughter  of  two  victims  of  concentration 
camps,  based  her  analogy  on  her  parents’ 
personal  experiences  and  reactions.  Mrs. 
Goldman  was  awarded  a  $900  scholarship 
and  Temple’s  school  of  communication  a 
matching  grant. 

Running  second  in  the  judging  was 
Steve  Smith,  of  San  Fernando  Valley 
(Calif.)  State  College,  who  received  a 
$450  scholarship,  Lori  Rodriguez  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  placed 
third  and  was  awarded  a  $350  scholar¬ 
ship.  Margaret  Downing  of  Texas  Christ¬ 
ian  University  and  Lin  Chaff  of  West 
Virginia  University  tied  for  fourth  place 
and  received  individual  $275  scholarships. 

Other  scholarship  winners  this  month 
wei-e  James  Farrell,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  sixth,  $200;  Michael  Gelfand, 
University  of  Minnesota,  seventh,  $150; 
and  Hayden  WhiLsett,  Texas  A&M  Uni¬ 
versity,  eighth,  $150.  Tied  for  ninth  place 
wei*e  Randy  Bellows,  University  of  Flori¬ 


da,  and  Linda  Sanders,  Louisiana  State 
University,  $125  each. 

Temple  University  remains  in  first 
place  at  the  half-way  point  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  accompanying  mce  for  school 
honors.  The  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  second  and  the  University  of 
Florida  third. 

• 

Horvitz  papers  open 
new  ad  sales  office 

Harr>'  L.  Horvitz,  publisher,  Horvitz 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  appointed  Ralph 
Postlethwaite  to  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  dii*ector  of  advertising  sales  for 
the  Horvdtz  papers  in  Ohio.  His  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  be  principally  in  the  area  of 
national  sales. 

Postlethwaite  has  served  as  classified 
manager,  national  manager,  display  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  director  and  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  at  the  Mansfield 
(O.)  News  Journal.  He  also  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manager  at  the  Dover- 
New  Philadelphia  (0.)  Times-Reporter. 
He  will  be  aided  by  Ruth  Spencer,  the 
new  office  manager,  who  has  most  recent¬ 
ly  been  executive  secretai'y  at  the  Lake 
County  News-Herald  where  she  has  been 
employed  for  the  past  18  yeara. 

The  Hoi-vitz  newspapera  have  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen. 
• 

Linage  gain  forecast 

With  a  25  percent  gain  for  January, 
over  last  year’s  business,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  Fred  Larey  is  predicting  a 
5  percent  linage  increase  in  1972  for  the 
Itlooniington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph.  He 
reported  a  classified  linage  total  of  4,937,- 
484  in  1971.  A  staff  of  12  persons  sold 
359,696  ads,  topping  the  previous  linage 
record  in  1967. 


Juran  to  publish 
new  journalism 
monthly,  Overset 

Overset,  a  monthly  journalism  magazine 
..'hich  will  critique  the  U.S.  press,  will  be 
launched  in  March,  according  to  Robert 
A.  Juran,  director 
of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
torial  Workshop 
Services,  San  Diego 
consulting  firm,  who 
will  be  its  editor  and 
publisher. 

Juran  promises 
that  his  magazine 
will  be  “controver¬ 
sial”  and  “irrever¬ 
ent,  brash,  ^v'itty, 
passionate,  and  over¬ 
all  refreshingly  dif¬ 
ferent.”  He  says  it 
will  contain  “inside  stuff”  on  newspapers 
and  their  executives.  “It  will  be  an  on¬ 
going  commentary  on  the  performance 
and  the  techniques  of  U.S.  newspaper 
journalism.” 

Juran,  43,  has  spent  a  quai*ter  of  a 
century,  in  U.S.  newsrooms,  on  weeklies 
and  dailies,  in  virtually  every  position 
from  reporter  to  managing  editor.  In 
1969-70  he  was  news  editor  of  one  of  the 
suburban  sections  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  He  has  worked  for  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Post,  for  two  Gan¬ 
nett  papers,  and  for  Paddock  Publications 
in  suburban  Chicago,  among  others.  In 
1963-66  he  was  managing  editor  of  Subur¬ 
ban  Trends,  Riverdale,  NJ.  In  1965  he 
founded  Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop 
Sei-vices  (NEWS),  an  editorial  and  typo¬ 
graphical  consulting  service  which  spon¬ 
sors  two  journalism  awards  competitions, 
one  in  general  excellence  and  one  in  typo¬ 
graphy.  In  1968  he  won  first  place  in  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation  Writing 
Awards  for  an  article  on  objectivity. 

A  feature  of  Overset  vdll  be  an  ongoing 
series  of  contests  or  games  of  skill  where¬ 
by  readers  can  win  cash  prizes  and/or 
free  subscriptions — ranging  up  to  life¬ 
time.  The  first  one,  “The  Newspaper 
Game,”  will  appear  in  the  first  issue. 

The  subscription  price  is  $9  a  year. 

• 

Attwood  tells  firemen 
how  papers  blow  fuse 

William  Attwood,  president/publisher  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island  daily,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
New  Canaan  (C-onn.)  Fire  Company  on 
January  20.  He  told  the  200  steak-eaters 
that  the  formula  for  failure  in  newspaper 
business  is  trying  to  please  everybody  and 
failing  to  please  anybody. 

The  former  ambassador  to  two  African 
countries  and  editor  of  Look  magazine 
said  there  can  not  be  “objective”  report¬ 
ing  as  long  as  humans  are  involved  and 
even  computers  don't  assure  objectivity 
because  they  are  fed  material  selected  by 
human  judgment. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  72? 

First  test  in  Altoona  .  .  . 
then  take  on  the  world. 


Itoona! 


Test-Town,  Pa.  is  isolated,  accessible,  compact,  complete,  eco¬ 
nomically  balanced,  typical,  responsive — and  solidly  covered 
by  one  newspoper.  The  Altoona  Mirror  reaches  98%  of  Altoona 
hemes,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market.  Testing  in  the  Mirror  is  eosy, 
quick,  economical,  and  you'll  be  pleased  with  the  results. 

Why  not  check  out  these  statements  for  yourself  by  calling 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager,  at  814-944-7171? 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SKitror 
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OH,  NOI  NOT  ANOTHER 
JOURNALISM  MAGAZINE! 

(Well,  this  one’s  different) 


Yes  another  journalism  magazine  But  this  one  s  unlike  the 
others 

(WERSET  (the  name  gives  you  some  idea  of  its  irreverent  ap 
proach)  will  explore  newspaper  journalism  with  a  combination  of 
qualities  that  have  never  before  existed  in  one  of  our  trade  publi 
cations 

First,  though,  let  us  explain  what  we  won't  contain  There  will 
be  no  news  of  appointments,  acquisitions,  new  plants,  conven¬ 
tions.  or  what  have  you  although  we  expect  to  do  some  depth  re 
porting  on  workshops  and  seminars  There  will  be  no  doctoral 
dissertations  on  obscure  topics  No  highly  technical  material,  al 
though  we  will  discuss  specific  techniques  of  the  craft  of  the  re 
porter,  photographer,  deskman  and  news  executive 

Newspaper  journalism  —  and  newspapering  as  a  business  — 

IS  in  a  remarkable  state  of  flux  and  ferment  In  certain  areas  re 
volutions  are  going  on  There  s  the  swing  to  offset  The  decline  of 
objectivity  The  rise  of  chain  ownerships  The  New  Journalism 
Press  councils  and  journalism  reviews  The  decline  of  the  metro 
dailies  and  the  rise  of  the  suburbans  Great  changes  in  typog¬ 
raphy  The  new  technology,  such  as  computerized  typesetting 
and  video  display  terminals  Continuing  changes  in  libel  law.  in 
freedom-of  information  laws,  shield  laws,  and  others,  including 
such  concepts  as  the  right  of  access  Centralized  printing 
plants  for  groups  of  smaller  newspapers  Editorial  techniques  are 
changing  —  investigative  reporting.  Action  Line  columns,  con¬ 
sumer  arrd  environment  beats 

This.  then,  will  be  a  monthly  magazine  concerned  with  the 
work  of  the  journalist,  be  he  reporter  or  publisher  But  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  anyone  interested  in  the  performance  of  the  press  Be¬ 
cause  It  will  be  an  ongoing  critique  of  that  performance 

OVERSET  sees  many  problems  besetting  newspaper  jour 
nalism  A  frequent  decline  in  quality  when  chain  ownership 
enters  the  picture  Dominance  of  many  newsrooms  by  the  adver 
tising  department  Timidity,  and  sacred  cows  The  shoe  factory 
mentality  of  some  publishers  Low  pay.  and  the  driving  out  of 
some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  field,  leaving  behind  in  all  too  many 
cases  hacks  and  irKompetents  who  produce  inferior  newspapers 
We  ll  talk  about  all  these  things  —  regularly,  and  with  a  genuine 
passion  You  might  say  we  ll  be  the  /  f  Stone's  Weekly  of  jour 
nalism 

On  the  other  side  of  the  com.  we  don  t  intend  to  take  either 
ourselves  or  newspapering  too  seriously  And  so  OVERSET  will 
sparkle  with  humor  Not  slapstick,  but  dry.  subtle  humor,  like 
you'll  find  in  The  New  Yorker  Some  of  it  will  even  be  uninten 
tional.  as  in  our  Headline  Howlers  department,  culled  from  many 
U  S  newspapers  And  let's  not  forget  our  staff  cartoonist.  Gus¬ 
tave  Dore  (1833  1883)  —  except  that  Gus  never  wrote  the  car 
toon  captions  you'll  chuckle  at  in  every  issue 

Yet  another  remarkable  aspect  of  OVERSET  will  be  its  ability 
to  provide  you  with  confidential  inside  dope'  which  is  beyond 
the  resources  or  outside  the  scope  —  of  other  trade  publica 
tions  Our  ability  to  provide  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  talents  of  one 
man  —  OVERSET  s  editor  Robert  A  Juran 


Mr  Juran  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  U  S 
newsrooms  in  jobs  ranging  up  to  managing  editor,  on 
papers  ranging  from  weeklies  to  giant  metro  dailies 
Along  the  way  he  has  won  numerous  state  and  national 
prizes,  including  repeat  awards  for  general  excellence  and 
for  distinguished  public  service  In  1968  he  won  first  prize 
in  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation  Writing  Awards  for  an 
article  on  objectivity  His  work  has  appeared  in  many 
newspaper  trade  publications 

Mr  Juran  has  been  a  frequent  contest  judge  for  state 
press  associations  Hts  consulting  firm.  Newspaper 
Editorial  Workshop  Services  (which  is  being  continued) 
sponsors  major  nationwide  awards  competitions  in  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  and  in  typography,  it  also  does  critiques 
and  offers  many  other  specialized  services  Mr  Juran  an 
nually  reads  and  analyzes  some  600  U  S  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers 

Few  persons  possess  his  genuine  passion  for  better 
newspapers,  and  fewer  still  his  mental  notebook  of  the 
inside  stuff  —  such  as  the  closets  or  burial  places 
where  repose  sundry  journalistic  skeletons  In  the  pages 
of  OVERSET,  these  skeletons  will  rise  and  walk  again 
That,  in  sum.  is  what  you'll  get  in  this  new  magazine  — 
informed  commentary,  wit.  plus  exclusive  "inside  stuff '' 
Strikingly  attractive  and  different  graphics  And  unique 
surprises  like  our  Newspaper  Game  contest,  coming  up  in 
the  frst  issue  —  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WIN  CASH  PRIZES. 
UFET1ME  SUBSCRIPnONSI 

But  better  not  count  on  reading  the  office  copy  of 
OVERSET  —  It'll  be  in  shreds  by  the  time  you  get  it  Be 
sure  to  order  your  own  copy  —  that  way  you  won't  miss  a 
word  of  It 

Incidentally  you  can  get  a  tree  subscription  —  plus 
cash  —  if  you  get  friends  or  co-workers  to  send  in  their 
subscriptions  with  yours'  Details  are  in  the  coupon 

You'll  want  to  start  your  subscription  with  the  very  first 
issue,  due  off  the  press  in  March  There  are  too  many 
exciting  things  you'll  miss  otherwise  Here  are  some  of 
the  articles  planned  for  the  first  few  issues 
Frash  brMza  in  tha  Windy  City  —  tha  Chicago  Jour- 
naKam  Raviatw  •  Tha  huahad-up  tragady  of  Carl  E. 
Lindatrom  •  Tramia  in  tha  nawapapar  ravolution  — 
chain  ownarship.  offaat.  ate.  •  Tha  Quartatly  Ra- 


viaw  for  Raactionary  Journaliata  •  Tha  womtarful 
world  of  Thaodora  Barnatain  •  Funny  coincidanca 
—  how  coma  two  Loa  Angalas  dailiaa  loldad  tha 
sama  day?  •  Typography  ahaad  of  its  tima  —  a 
waakly  shows  tha  way  •  Hail  HMar!  In  tha  shadow 
of  tha  Whita  Housa.  a  Nazi  papar  flourishas  •  Tha 
ad  boys  taka  ovar  —  Flas-Form.  islands,  roof- 
hangars  •  Stanlay  Fink's  big  mistaka  —  in  Atlantic 
City,  it’s  battar  to  shut  up  •  And  now,  about  obiac- 
tivity  •  Loaing  100,000  circulation  and  bragging 
about  it  •  This,  too,  is  iournalism?  —  Groan  oya- 
shadas  vs.  chi-squsras  •  Gona  Corvi  vs.  tha  Oanvor 
Poat  •  An  amazing  now  way  to  savo  monay  on  par- 
sonnal  •  Tha  calamitous  howl  of  Mr.  Jonkin  Lloyd 
Jonas  *  Distinguishad  public  sarvica  —  A  fow  las- 
sons  from  tha  Dayton  Daily  Naws  •  What  avar  hap- 
panad  to  Ralph  IngatsoH?  •  Momorial  to  a  mavorick 
publishar 


Plus  IlMsa  (Mora  or 
Lass)  Ragidar  Fsshass: 

INSIDE  STUFF  con 
fidential  dope  on  well 
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Technical  Foundation  looks 
for  newspaper  participation 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion,  headquaitered  in  Pittsburgh,  is  just 
what  the  name  implies,  a  foundation  in¬ 
volved  with  the  technology  of  the  graphic 
arts  field-newspapers  included. 

It  was  founded  as  an  organization  for 
lithographers  but  has  expanded  into  all 
areas  of  what  GATF  personnel  refer  to  as 
“graphic  communications.”  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  in  fact  first  called  the  Litho¬ 
graphic  Technical  F oundation  at  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1924.  It  became  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation  in  1962,  a  name 
change  reflecting  its  expanding  view  of 
graphic  arts. 

Newspapers  are  of  coui-se  considered 
part  of  the  graphic  arts  industry  and 
recently  the  Foundation  has  become  moie 
interested  in  adding  to  its  so  far  short  list 
of  newspaper  members.  It  feels  that  its 
research  education,  and  other  services  are 
as  much  applicable  to  newspaper  problems 
and  developments  as  to  other  segments  of 
the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Increased  membership  would  benefit  the 
Foundation  because  of  its  standing  as  a 
non-profit  organization  dependent  on 
membership  dues,  donations,  and  endow¬ 
ments  from  public  and  private  sources. 

First  in  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  and  New  York  were  the  first 
headquarters  cities  for  the  Foundation. 
Circa  WWII,  efforts  were  consolidated  in 
Chicago.  The  move  from  Chicago  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1965  was  made,  according  to 
John  Burgess,  director  of  Foundation  Ad¬ 
vancement,  after  careful  consideration  of 
many  locales.  The  selection  of  Pittsburgh 
was  basically  on  academic  grounds — the 
Foundation’s  modern  headquarters  were 
situated  within  minutes  of  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  Carnegie  Institute,  the 
Univereity  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Mellon 
Institute. 

The  Foundation  utilizes  the  resources 
available  at  these  institutions  in  evei-y- 
thing  from  individual  expertise  to  com¬ 
puter  technology. 

The  Foundation  itself  employs  some  75 
people  including  four  Ph.d’s  and  numer¬ 
ous  production  oriented  people.  The  GATF 
intemal  stiaicture  is  divid^  into  six  de¬ 
partments.  Two  of  the  departments  are 
simply  management  of  the  Foundation 
and  Foundation  Advancement  (originally 
the  public  relations  department  but  en¬ 
large  in  1970  to  “create,  organize  and 
execute  programs  to  develop  interest  in 
and  support  of  the  Foundation”) . 

The  four  remaining  departments  direct¬ 
ly  serve  the  GATF  membership  and  non- 
memberehip  in  the  graphic  arts.  They 
are:  Research,  Education,  Technical  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  Special  Programs. 

With  regard  to  newspapers,  it’s  not  so 
much  what  the  Foundation  has  already 
done  for  them  as  what  GATF  people  feel 
the  Foundation  can  do.  As  an  example 
Burgess  recalled  reading  about  a  daily 


newspaper  which  experienced  considerable 
trouble  in  its  conversion  from  letterpress 
to  offset. 

He  pointed  out  that  GATF’s  technical 
seiwices  division,  under  the  directorship  of 
Francis  L.  Cox,  can  and  has  done  newspa¬ 
per  plant  “audits”  in  preparation  for  a 
smoother  conversion  to  offset  or  simply  to 
increase  efficiency. 

23  percent  increase 

Cox,  in  describing  a  daily  newspaper 
plant  audit  he  performed  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  said  the  result  of  the  audit  was  a 
large  increase  in  productivity  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  said  such  audits  can  increase 
productivity  by  as  much  as  25  percent. 

The  Virgin  Island  audit  examined  vir¬ 
tually  all  aspects  of  the  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
duction  system  and  many  changes 
were  effected,  including  a  cleaning  up  of 
the  paper’s  foundry,  an  unscrambling  of 
type  fonts,  upgrading  of  halftone  quality, 
and  elimination  of  plate  rejections,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

This  article  won’t  trj'  to  enumerate  the 
many  publications  and  services  offered  by 
GATF  they  are  all  listed  in  a  60  page 
booklet  available  by  contacting  Burgess. 
There  are  a  few  worthy  of  note  as  ex¬ 
amples  though. 

Among  the  many  seiwices  of  Cox’s  de¬ 
partment  is  the  answering  of  technical 
questions  received  by  phone  and  mail. 

Cox  said  that  his  division  answers  about 
2,000  technical  inquiries  a  year,  from 
members  and  non-members  alike.  The 
problems  deal  with  any  and  all  aspects  of 
the  graphic  arts.  “Some  are  easy  to  deal 
with  because  we’ve  seen  many  of  the 
problems  before.  One  printer’s  problem  is 
another  printer’s  problem.  Few  are 
unique.”  The  service  is  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  if  the  problem  solving  takes  no 
more  than  one  man  hour  of  time.  There’s 
a  charge  of  $20  per  hour  after  the  first 
hour.  Non-members  pay  $27.50  per  hour 
with  none  free. 

The  division  also  gets  involved  with  the 
testing  of  graphic  ai-ts  products  for  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Such  items  as  papere,  inks, 
fountain  solutions,  and  the  like  are  fre¬ 
quently  tested. 

One  thing  the  department  can’t  do  is  rec¬ 
ommend  individual  products  to  members. 
“We’re  not  the  Good  Housekeeping  seal  of 
approval,”  Cox  said,  “we  can’t  endorse 
products.” 

This  non-endorsement  is  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  are  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Foundation  and  use  the 
Foundation’s  technical  services.  Cox  did 
say  though  that  his  department  would 
pi'ovide  a  member  with  guidelines  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  fitting  his  needs. 

Periodic  issuance  of  the  Technical  Ser¬ 
vice  Report  is  an  important  function  the 
Technical  Seiwices  department.  The  re¬ 
ports  cover  many  of  the  problems  encoun¬ 


tered  in  graphic  arts  production  techni¬ 
ques. 

Technical  Sei-vices  works  with  other  de¬ 
partments  in  several  areas.  It  is  reponsi- 
w^apei  conducting  of  in-plant 

irgin  training  programs  that  come  under  a  ae- 
*  ^  education  department, 

t  e  pa-  Education  department,  headed  by 

increase  Jack  Simich,  is  resjwnsible  for  the 

■  .  pixxluction  and  dissemination  of  textbooks 
vir-  training  aids  for  schools  and  plants. 

;r  s  pro-  Education  sub-division  is  involved  in 

changes  aptitude  testing.  The  Education  Coimcil 
g  up  of  which  w'as  the  Education  Council  of  the 
bling  of  Graphic  Arts  Industry  when  it  became 
quality,  affiliated  with  GATF  in  1967. 
ions,  to  Another  merged  organization  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Scholarship  Trust  Fund,  which,  as 
rate  the  the  name  implies,  is  responsible  for  the 

Fered  by  alotment  of  scholarships  to  graphic  arts 

60  page  students. 

Burgess.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Research  de- 
i  as  ex-  partment  is  involved  with  just  that — 

research  in  all  phases  of  the  graphic  arts. 
Jox’s  de-  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  William  D.  Schaeffer, 
echnical  But  an  important  addition  to  the  de¬ 
mail.  partment’s  responsibilities  has  been  the 

abniit  handling  of  information  concerning  the 

^  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

The  (OSHA). 

.  of  Environmental  Control  Reports 

'  to  deal  Research  department  keeps  GATF 

of  the  members  apprised  of  its  own  work  in 

oblem  is  effecting  conditions  called  for  by  the  act 

ew  are  advised  on  problem  solutions  for 

o  mem-  membei's  plants  already  subjected  to  ins- 

ikes  no  pections  by  OSHA  certified  inspectors. 

There  s  Varied  committees 

the  first 

ler  hour  A  number  of  membership  committees 
come  under  the  wing  of  the  Research  de- 
with  the  partment.  They’re  too  niunerious  to  men¬ 
tor  man-  largest  is  the  research 

i-s  inks  steei-ing  committee  (one  member  is  Erwin 

are  fre-  Jaffee,  head  of  the  ANPA/RI’s  Research 

Center  and  a  former  GATF  staffer) 

,  .  which  guides  the  Foundation  to  areas  of 

do  IS  rec-  ,  ,  , 

nembers  needed  research. 

g  seal  of  ^  so-called  “sustaining  membership” 
endorse  I)ennits  a  member  to  select  his  own  yearly 
contribution  from  $400  up  to  $10,000  de- 
,  pending  on  sales  volume  or  total  payroll, 

ood  rea-  ^he  tables  to  detei-mine  the  contribution 

are  con-  available  in  a  GATF  brochure  entitled 

“The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation 
f  ^  — What’s  in  it  for  me?”  The  brochure 

'  f^^^th  provides  infonnation  on  all  GATF  activit- 

?  ®  ies  and  membership  and  is  available  fi-om 

IS  needs.  Burgess. 

.ical  Ser-  “annual  membership”  is  available 

ction  the  f^j.  a  set  fee  of  $300  to  firms  with  a  sales 

The  re-  volume  of  1  million  and  under  and  a 

3  encoun-  total  payroll  of  up  to  $450,000  yearly. 
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In  one  year, 
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Ottaway  paper  names 
Richard  Myers  as  GM 


news-people 


Richard  A.  Myers,  recently  promoted 
to  general  manag:er  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times,  joined  this  Otta¬ 
way  group  newspa¬ 
per  in  1968  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager 
and  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  He  had  been 
advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger. 

Since  joining  the 
News-Times,  Myers 
moved  up  to  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  director, 
business  manager, 
and  assistant  gen-  Richard  Myer* 
eral  manager  and  had  a  large  role  in  the 
newspaper’s  conversion  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  six-column  format. 

A  native  of  Iowa  and  graduate  of  the 
University  of  low'a,  Myers  first  went  to 
work  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent  as  retail  ad 
salesman.  He  conducted  seminars  on  in¬ 
creasing  retail  linage,  color  advertising 
and  newspaper  operations.  He  lectures 
frequently  at  American  Press  Institute 
seminars. 

>i<  *  * 

James  Roland  Lindsey — promoted  to 
manager  of  the  UPI  bureau  at  Austin, 
Texas  to  succeed  Kyle  0.  Thompson,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  campaign  staff  of 
Senator  John  Tower  .  .  .  Cragg  Hines — 
from  UPI  staff  in  Dallas  to  Austin  staff. 
*  *  * 

Barney  Seibert— to  the  Los  Angeles 
staff  of  UPI  after  a  two-year  assignment 
covering  the  war  in  Indochina. 


Lecturers  at  Drake 

George  Mills,  retii’ed  political  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
and  William  E.  Spicer  Jr.,  city  editor  of 
the  Register,  have  been  appointed  Lectur¬ 
ers  in  Journalism  for  the  spring  semester 
at  Drake  University.  Mills  will  teach  a 
course  on  public  affairs  reporting,  and 
Spicer  will  teach  one  on  news  and  repor¬ 
ting  principles. 

*  «  * 

Clive  Mostyn — to  the  Columbian,  New 
Westminster,  B.C.  as  reporter  following 
graduation  from  Vancouver  City  College 
.  .  .  Alan  Stubbs  also  has  joined  the  pa¬ 
per.  He  graduated  in  journalism  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  State  College  .  .  .  JuDiE  Steeves 
— 'transferred  to  the  Columbian  from  the 
Penticton  (B.C.)  Herald. 

4t  #  « 

Joseph  N.  Freudenberger,  editor  of  the 
Gannetteer  for  27  yeare,  is  retiring  as 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  director  of  special  pub¬ 
lications  January  31  to  organize  a  private 
publications  consulting  firm  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Wally  Conover,  editor  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  Messenger-Gazette,  Somerrulle,  N.J. — 
retired  after  40  years  in  that  post;  pre¬ 
viously  with  other  New  Jersey  newspa¬ 
pers  for  10  years. 

*  >i<  * 

Henry  Shapiro,  Moscow  manager  and 
correspondent  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  since  1937,  is  planning  to  retire  in 
the  near  future. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Friauf  heads 


Donna  Lewis,  formerly  a  reporter  for 
the  Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  «  * 

Rich  Holl,  a  former  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  reporter,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Monmouth  County  weeklies 
published  by  Shore  Publishers  Inc. 

♦  *  * 

Vance  Rockwell  —  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Enterqjrise  (Ala.)  Daily 
Ledger  .  .  .  Le  Jeune  Waggoner,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  .  .  .  Suzane  Perez,  re¬ 
ligion  editor  .  .  .  Fern  Thorpe,  business 
manager. 
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editorial  page  staff 


Frank  Friauf,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  editorial  writer  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  evening  edition,  has  been 
named  editorial 
page  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher  Amon  Carter 
Jr.  announced. 

Friauf  succeeds 
W.  L.  Redus,  who 
relired  after  41 
years  service  with 
the  paper.  He  had 
been  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  15 
years. 

Friauf,  45,  ioined 
the  Star-Telegram 
in  1952  after  work¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  for  the  Amarillo  Globe- 
News.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

He  became  state  editor  in  1960  and  later 
was  the  paper’s  first  suburban  editor  be¬ 
fore  becoming  city  editor  in  1963.  He  has 
l)een  an  editorial  writer  since  1968. 

Redus,  also  a  University  of  Missouri 
graduate,  started  as  a  police  reporter  for 
the  Star-Telegram  in  1929.  He  was  named 
chief  editorial  writer  in  1950  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  in  1955. 


Journalism  teacher 
is  named  publisher 

William  M.  Epperhedmer,  35,  will  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Iowa) 
News  on  Febimary  1.  For  the  past  six 
and  a  half  years 
he  has  been  in¬ 
structor  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  business 
manager  of  the 
Daily  Egyptian,  17,- 
000  circulation  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  of 
Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Car- 
bondale. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant 
News  is  the  only 
daily  in  Henry 
County,  Iowa,  and 
has  a  six-day  circulation  of  4,500. 

Epperheimer’s  first  newspaper  job  af¬ 
ter  graduation  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  1958  was  as  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  weekly  Carterville  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald.  After  a  year  he  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vandalia  (Ill.)  Leader 
and  Union,  and  in  1960  he  moved  to 
Gouvemeur,  N.Y.  to  take  over  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tribune-Press.  From 
1962  to  1965  he  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  board  of  student  publications  at  the 
Univereity  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Epperheimer’s  father,  William  S.,  has 
been  a  printer  for  50  years  on  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register.  A  brother, 
John  Epperheimer,  is  editor  of  the  Taze¬ 
well  County  Reporter  in  Washington,  Ill. 
*  *  * 

Barton  S.  Fishih,  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  reporter — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Britain  Press  Club  .  .  . 
Deena  a.  Clavette,  also  with  the  Herald 
— elected  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

William  Martin — promoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whig. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Lindsay,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  since  1966 — named  acting 
advertising  manager  of  the  High  Point 
(N.C.)  Enterprise. 

4  *  * 

William  H.  Heard  Jr.,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  at  New  Lemdon  (Conn.)  Day — ^ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  communications,  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Motor  Vehicles  Department. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Philip  LaChapelle,  former  reporter, 
New  York  Times  and  City  News  Bureau, 
Chicago  —  appointed  infonnation  officer, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Police  Department. 

*  «  * 

Peter  McCulloch  joined  the  Colum¬ 
bian,  New  Westminster,  B.C.  as  executive 
news  editor.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  He 
started  a  newspaper  career  in  Australia 
and  came  to  Canada  in  1966. 


Wm.  Epperheimer 
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in  the  news 


Houston  Post’s  GM 
is  a  financial  man 

M.  Byron  Womack  has  been  promoted 
from  vicepresident  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  to  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the 
Houston  Post  CJo., 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
chairman  of  the 
board  and  editor, 
announced. 

Womack  contin¬ 
ues  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  as  a 
member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of 
the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  in  addition  to 
his  new  duties. 

He  joined  the 
Post  in  1948  and  was  named  chief  ac¬ 
countant  in  1951,  later  serving  as  assist¬ 
ant  secrotarj’^-treasurer  and  controller. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers. 

*  «  « 

N.  Ritssjxl  Hill,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
Courier — ^to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  (Ida.) 
Press  as  reporter-photographer. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  L.  Bailey,  formerly  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Oklnhmna 
Journal,  Oklahoma  City — named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Truman  Stacey,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press,  has 
been  chosen  Lake  Charles’  “Man  of  the 
Year”  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  selected  for  his  work  as  editor  of  the 
paper  in  supporting  good  government  and 
denouncing  governmental  graft  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  for  his  work  with  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

*  *  * 

Jacob  Rosenheim  is  the  new  director  of 
promotion  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
He  had  been  promotion  manager,  follow¬ 
ing  work  on  the  sports  and  news  desk. 
Prior  to  1965  he  worked  for  East  Ohio 
Gas.  Co.  and  Chesebrough-I’ond  Inc. 


Rosenheim 


New  post  for  Roth 
with  Ridder  papers 

Ralph  S.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  for  the  past  two- 
and-a-half  years,  will  take  a  new  assign¬ 
ment  with  Ridder  Publications  Inc.  at  the 
corporate  level  effective  June  1. 

His  new  assigpiment  will  not  be  directly 
connected  with  any  one  newspaper.  He 
will  have  headquai-ters  in  the  Denver 
area. 

Roth  became  publisher  of  the  Herald 
July  1,  1969,  upon  the  retirement  of  M. 
M.  Oppegard.  Since  Oppegard’s  death 
later  that  year  he  also  has  been  president 
of  the  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  Hoi.ley — from  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  the  Corsicana 
(Texas)  Daily  Sun,  replacing  Wilson 
Griffin,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Cummings — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Defiance 
(O.)  Crescent-News  .  .  .  Eric  W.  Yocum — 
from  wire  editor  to  news  editor. 

*  *  ill 

Penelope  Grim  sh aw— from  secretary 
to  assistant  to  the  public  relations  director, 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 

m  *  * 

John  L.  Hayes — from  the  Oklahoma 
Journal  circulation  staff  to  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  E^lening  and  Sunday  Press  as 
regional  circulation  manager,  succeeding 
Arthur  E.  Gregson,  now  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Press  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

«  «  « 

Sam  Odishoo,  formerly  with  Newspa¬ 
per  1  and  Fawcett  magazines — named  mid- 
western  sales  manager  for  Knight  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Donaldson,  former  printer,  sports 
writer  and  ad  salesman — from  personnel 
director  to  employe  relations  manager  at 
the  Omaha  World^Herald. 

*  *  * 

Chuck  Johnson,  sports  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal — elected  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

«  «  « 

Christine  Raider — promoted  from  as¬ 
sistant  editor  to  editor  of  Better  Living 
magazine,  Saturday  supplement  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  She  succeeds  the 
late  William  C.  Bole. 

«  «  * 

Martin  Ranta,  metropolitan  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — named  senior 
assistant  city  editor.  Ann  Skinner,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  for  suburbs. 

*  *  * 

John  Torinus  Jr.,  —  named  general 
manager  of  the  West  Bend  (Wis.)  News 
to  succeed  the  late  Mark  Hubee.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor  of  the  News  which  he 
joined  in  1969  after  having  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Neenah-Menasha  Twin 
City  News-Record. 


Byron  Womacit 
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Stacey 


Monteleone  Harrington 


Vincent  W.  Monteleone,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass. — now  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Eagle  and  three  affiliated 
papers:  Torringtati  (Conn.)  Register, 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner,  and  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer  .  .  .  Betty  Harrington, 
formerly  Monteleone’s  assistant — named 
local  advertising  manager  of  the  Eagle. 

e  *  * 

Ralph  S.  Kaziateck  —  from  general 
manager  of  the  Escanaba,  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press  to  business  manager  of  the  Macomb 
(Mich.)  Daily  in  the  Panax  group. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Stock,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
feature  writer — named  editorial  writer 
with  the  title  of  associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Cy  Wainscott,  assistant  news  editor — 
to  graphics  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  .  .  .  Van  Richmond — ^now  news 
editor  .  .  .  Robert  McGrudeb — assistant 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  N.  Groff  —  from  advertising 
manager  of  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald  to 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Greenville  (0.)  Advocate  to  succeed  Ed¬ 
mund  E.  Smith,  now  publisher  of  the 
Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  J.  Seltzner,  executive  editor  of 
the  Calumet  Newspapers  in  Chicago  — 
elected  to  third  term  as  president  of  the 
South  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

*  *  « 

Elizabeth  Brennan,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Independent — appointed  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Parent  Assistance  Authority. 

*  *  « 

Carroll  C.  Gewin,  a  former  editorial 
executive  with  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  and  Orange 
County  Evening  News — now  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  Bell  &  Howell  Electron¬ 
ics  &  Instruments  Group. 
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Baxter  to  Washington 
for  Houston  Chronicle 

Norman  K.  Baxter,  senior  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  manager  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle's  Washington  bureau 
in  a  series  of  appointments  announced 
this  week  by  Everett  D.  Collier,  Chronicle 
editor. 

Baxter’s  new  assignment,  Collier  said, 
is  the  first  step  toward  expanding  the 
Washington  coverage. 

Leslie  H.  Bennett,  associate  editor, 
succeeds  Baxter  as  senior  associate  editor 
in  charge  of  the  editorial  page. 

Hugh  Powers,  feature  editor,  is  now 
associate  editor,  second  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  page. 

Jack  D.  Loftis,  editor  of  Texas  maga¬ 
zine,  is  the  new  feature  editor,  and  Jack 
Rickman,  a  copy  editor,  wdll  be  editor  of 
Texas. 


Robert  Conrad  Wayne  Schile 

Robert  W.  Conrad — named  editor  of 
the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News  succeeding  Dale 
S.  Peffley,  who  retired  after  41  years. 
Conrad  has  been  associated  with  the 
News  for  23  years. 


Wayne  Schile — from  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian 
to  business  manager  of  the  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette  .  .  .  George  Weitzel 
— from  production  coordinator  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  .  .  .  Gaylord  J.  Turvold — 
from  accountant  to  office  manager  of  the 
Globe-Gazette.  Mike  Dawkins  —  acting 
display  advertising  manager  of  the  Mis¬ 
soulian. 


J.  Z.  Howard 


G.  D.  Bauman  knighted 
in  Catholic  order 

G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  was  among  60  can¬ 
didates  invested  into  knighthood  in  the 
Oixler  of  Malta  by  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  recently. 

The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  old  crusader  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  Hospitaler,  based 
at  Malta.  The  order  set  up  hospitals  for 
pilgrims  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Following  his  induction,  Bauman  said 
there  was  a  need  for  “wider  recognition 
of  the  principles  which  all  religions 
teach.’’ 

“The  hypocrisy  of  those  who  pi-each 
peace  and  are  i-eally  violent  is  a  disgrace- 
Barbara  Maziarz,  reporter  for  the  San  ful  thing,”  he  said. 

Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune — elected 

president  of  the  Press  Club  of  Southern  • 

California,  if*  ,  ^ 

*  *  *  Mullins  to  Las  Cruces, 

Anderson  to  Alabama 

Michael  L.  Mullins  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sutv- 
News. 

He  succeeds  Bailey  Anderson,  who  was 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Florence,  (Ala.)  Times-Tri-Cities  Daily. 

Mullins  moves  to  Las  Cruces  from  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  where  he  had  been  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Herald.  He  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  with  a  degree  in  business 
administration. 


J.  Z.  Howard  retires; 
crusader  in  Memphis 

J.  Z.  Howaixl,  associate  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  retired  after 
a  newspaper  career  of  46  years,  24  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Press-Scimitar, 
followed  by  seven  years  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

A  native  of  Gainesboro,  Tenn.,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  1924,  where  he  taught  English 
and  Journalism  for  a  year  before  taking  a 
job  on  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  which  later  became 
the  News-Sentinel.  He  worked  in 
Knoxville  and  Memphis  with  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman,  long-time  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar.  Together  they  spearhead¬ 
ed  a  drive  that  culminated  in  creation  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park. 

Howard  was  visiting  the  office  of  the 
Knoxville  Sentinel  when  the  John  T.  Sco¬ 
pes  “Monkey  Trial”  stoi-y  broke  and  he 
wrote  the  eight  column  headline  on  the 
report.  Later  he  was  to  be  the  movdng 
force  behind  repeal  of  the  Tennessee  anti¬ 
evolution  law.  His  editorials  in  1967  in  the 
Pi-ess-Scimitar  led  to  repeal  of  the  law  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  Press-Scimitar  received  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi's  Courage  in  Jourealism  Award  as 
a  result  of  a  series  by  Howard  on  the  jury 
system  in  Memphis. 


Bruce  A.  Cook — named  manager  of  the 
UPI  bureau  at  Salt  Lake  City  to  succeed 
William  J.  Stanfield,  transferred  to  Los 
Angeles.  Cook  is  a  former  military  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 


James  A.  Engle — from  home  delivery 
manager  to  countrj'  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Thomas  T.  Hart — from  spoiis  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Big  Spring 
(Tex.)  Herald. 


Sttiwart  L.  Burge — named  news  editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.Va.)  Dominion-News  .  .  .  Ronald  C. 
Roat,  former  city  editor — now  research 
renorter. 
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Executive  posts  filled 

In  a  realignment  of  executive  person¬ 
nel,  the  Register  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Joumal- 
James  C.  Millstone  (not  Millhouse)  Courier  and  Register,  has  elected  Robert 
is  new  assistant  managing  editor  for  spe-  J.  Leeney  as  editor;  Lionel  S.  Jackson, 

cial  projects  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  president,  chief  executive  officer  and  pub- 

patch,  Thomas  B.  Newsome  (not  New-  lisher;  Donald  A.  Spargo,  vicepresident 

son)  is  new  editor  of  the  Picture  Maga-  and  general  manager;  George  S.  Stearns 

zine,  and  Mrs.  Joan  (not  Juan)  Foster  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  treasurer;  and  Ray- 

Dames  is  editor  of  the  Everyday  Maga-  mond  J.  Dowd,  vicepresident-advertising; 

zine.  E&P  regrets  these  mispellings  in  and  Charles  T.  McQueeney,  assistant 

the  January  15  issue.  secretary. 
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Over  30  systems  installed.  For  example: 


USER 

COMPUTER 

TYPESETTER 

INPUT  SYSTEM 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

IBM  360-40’S 

HOT  METAL  and  VIDEOCOMP 

AUTOREADER 

MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

JUSTAPE 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

WORCESTER  GAZETTE 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL  and  PHOTON  560 

AUTOREADER 

MIAMI  HERALD 

IBM  360-40’S 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

DE  STANDARD  (BRUSSELS) 

SIEMENS 

DIGISETS 

AUTOREADER 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

IBM-1130 

HOT  METAL  and  LINOTRON  505 

AUTOREADER 

BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  &  NEWS 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

THE  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  in  less  than  a  year,  has 
quietly  automated  composition  input  for  many  of  the 
most  progressive  newspapers  and  trade  typesetters  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  composing  operations 
of  widely  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations, 
edited  original  copy  and  classified  ad  forms  are  electron¬ 
ically  scanned  and  converted  directly  to  typesetter  code. 
As  the  sample  listing  above  illustrates,  the  AUTO¬ 
READER  works  compatibly  with  virtually  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  computer  and  typesetting  equipment.  There  is 


no  need  to  re-program  your  existing  software  or  change 
your  present  hardware.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 
experience  of  ECRM  with  total  systems  responsibility 
—  including  installation,  training,  customized  software 
and  applications  support  —  is  the  sure  and  effective 
answer  to  composition  input  problems.  And  if  you  had 
an  AUTOREADER  six  months  ago,  it  could  have  paid  for 
itself  by  now. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  we  helped  you  join  the  quiet  revolution? 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Gerald  Healey  AP  documentary 
-  on  China  booked 

STURDY  AS  A  SHIP 


Appi-oaching  the  100th  anniversai’y  of 
the  Hartford  (Mich.)  Day  Spring,  Peter 
Sinclair  and  his  pai-ents,  the  Jack  Sin- 
claire,  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  even 
though  producing  the  newspaper  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  ball  game. 

Pete,  at  27  editor  of  the  Day  Spring, 
views  the  paper  as  “not  just  another 
counti*y  weekly.”'  It’s  not  put  together  that 
way,  being  offset  and  printed  at  the  Niles 
(Mich.)  Star,  fresh,  filled  with  meaning¬ 
ful  news,  attractive  pictures  and  hard¬ 
hitting  editorials. 

What  about  the  paper’s  name — Day 
Spring?  The  Sinclairs  like  to  think  it 
stems  from  a  phrase  which  appears  twice 
in  the  Bible,  having  to  do  vith  the  coming 
of  truth.  Actually  the  first  publisher,  she 
says,  was  an  atheist.  He  named  the  paper 
after  a  Gi-eat  Lakes  schooner  and  said  he 
hoped  the  publication  would  be  as  sturdy 
as  a  ship. 

So  far  as  the  Sinclairs  are  concerned 
their  newspaper  has  fulfilled  both  the 
founder’s  expectations  and  the  Bible 
phraseology. 

Jack  Sinclair,  Pete’s  dad,  bought  the 
paper  25  years  ago  after  leaving  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  w’here  he  wras  state  edi¬ 
tor.  Two  years  ago  Jack  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Star  35  miles  away,  where 
the  Day  Spring  is  printed  from  camera- 
ready  copy  prepared  at  the  Hartford 
plant. 

The  Day  Spring  runs  8  to  10  pages 
weekly,  sells  advertising  at  the  rate  of 
about  18  cents  an  inch. 

Mother  sets  type 

Pete’s  mother  sets  type  at  the  Day 
Spring,  answers  phones  and  takes  ads. 
Pete’s  wdfe,  Judy,  keeps  the  books  of  the 
business  at  home — she  and  Pete  grew  up 
together  in  Hartford — and  Wednesdays 
when  pasteup  time  arrives  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Kelly,  3,  plays  in  the  editorial  office 
and  son,  Scott,  six  months,  amuses  himself 
in  a  playpen  hard  by  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chine. 

So  it’s  a  family  act  and  Pete,  a  fourth 
generation  newspaperman,  wants  to  keep 
it  that  way.  He  recalls  there  always  has 
been  a  playpen  in  the  composing  room. 
That’s  where  he  grew  up. 

He  was  having  trouble  making  the  pa¬ 
per  go  on  paid  subscriptions  and  switched 
to  free  cii-culation.  He  runt  datelined  sto¬ 
ries  from  nearby  communities  and  finds 
that  it  works. 

He  has  competition  from  a  Hartford 
shopper,  another  shopper  in  the  area  and 
a  paid  weekly  five  miles  away,  but  he 
circulates  in  an  area  of  9,500  people  and 
figures  he  gives  advertisers  the  benefit 
of  that  much  readership.  Hartford  itself  is 
only  2,500  population. 

Pete  has  few  characteristics  of  the 
country  editor.  He’s  a  former  military  po¬ 
liceman,  a  volunteer  fireman,  built  his  own 
house,  and  is  the  outdoor  type.  He  reads  a 


lot,  listens  and  talks  to  villagers  and  has 
the  time  to  think  over  the  problems  of  the 
communities  in  which  he  circulates. 

Itinerant  population 

And,  like  every  other  town,  Hartfoi*d 
has  its  pix>blems.  Some  of  its  population  is 
itinerant  chiefly  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  town’s  main  industries — a  packing 
plant  and  a  tractor  company.  The  packing 
plant  employs  400  at  the  peak  of  the  fruit 
harvest — cherries,  berries,  peaches  and 
apples.  There’s  also  a  spell  of  asparagus 
harvesting. 

The  tractor  company  builds  a  line  of 
self-powered  tree  shakers  which  vibrate 
the  fruit  off  the  trees,  catching  it  on  nylon 
frames.  Water-filled  tanks  take  the  crops 
from  the  orchards  to  the  packing  plant. 

Some  of  the  fiuit  harvesters,  Mexican- 
Americans,  settle  down  in  Hartford,  Pete 
says,  raise  families  and  pay  taxes.  Mi- 
grancy  drops  each  year  since  the  small 
farm  is  almost  obsolete  and  machineiy 
has  taken  over  from  fruit  picking  by 
hand. 

Pete,  his  parents  and  wife  like  the  life 
that  Hartford  has  to  offer  and  Pete  likes 
running  the  paper  for  his  dad,  who  is  the 
publisher. 

Not  that  there’s  complacensy  in  the  Day 
Spring’s  columns.  The  paper  has  crusaded 
for  stiffer  driving  tests  and  license  regu¬ 
lations.  Police  Chief  Gerald  Hoadley 
wintes  a  weekly  column  on  drug  abuse 
education  and  Pete  editorially  is  against 
the  Viet  Nam  war,  but  is  not  in  favor  of  a 
sudden  pullout. 

He’s  generally  Republican,  enjoys  a 
deep  independent  streak.  He  admits  that 
ince  “we’ve  got  to  live  together  (in  Hai’t- 
ford)  we  generally  work  out  our  disagree¬ 
ments.” 

Lanky,  rawboned,  Pete  doesn’t  think  life 
in  Hartford  is  much  different  than  in  a 
large  city — just  slower. 

Pete  works  harder  now  that  his  dad 
can’t  report  Hartford  news  because  of  his 
daily  job,  even  sells  some  advertising 
when  he’s  in  good  shape  for  editorial 
copy. 

It’s  evident  that  for  Pete  it’s  a  good  life. 

In  conservation  service 

William  E.  Shands  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Central  Atlantic 
Environment  Service,  an  information 
affiliate  of  the  Conservation  Foundation  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Shands  worked  on  daily 
newspapers  on  the  San  Francisco  Penin¬ 
sula  for  11  years  prior  to  his  selection  in 
1966  for  an  American  Political  Science 
Association  Congressional  Fellowship.  For 
the  past  four  years  Sands  has  served  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Rep.  James  G. 
O’Hara  of  Michigan. 


by  tv  stations 

A  one-hour  documentary  that  traces 
China’s  history  up  to  the  moment  of 
President  Nixon’s  trip  to  Peking  will  be 
broadcast  nationwide  in  mid-February. 

The  program,  entitled  “China,  An  Open 
Door?”,  is  the  fii*st  co-production  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  Mizlou  Productions. 

Claude  Piano,  president  of  Mizlou,  said 
that  more  than  125  television  stations  are 
being  lined  up  to  broadcast  this  program 
during  the  week  of  February  6-13. 

Robert  Eunson,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  AP’s  broadcast  division, 
said  negotiations  have  been  concluded  with 
NBC  International  to  handle  the  overseas 
sales  of  the  China  documentary. 

Talley  Industries,  the  sole  sponsor  for 
the  program,  is  a  diversified  inteniational 
corporation  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  with  annual  sales  of  $300  mil¬ 
lion. 

John  Roderick,  AP’s  Far  East  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  the  anchorman  on  the  docu¬ 
mentary. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  when  the  U.  S. 
table  tennis  team  was  invited  to  tour 
China,  Roderick  was  granted  a  visa  to 
re-enter  China.  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
greeted  him  by  saying:  “Mr.  Roderick,' 
you  opened  the  door.” 

With  historic  and  present-day  film  foot¬ 
age,  as  w’^ell  as  pictures  from  his  personal 
album,  Roderick  tells  about  the  momentous 
turn  in  history’  that  has  occurred  in  China. 

• 

New  journalism  review 
will  be  open  to  public 

A  new  journalism  review,  published  by 
Twin  Cities  (St.  Paul-Minneapolis)  Media 
Project,  will  be  open  to  articles  written  by 
people  “who  are  often  the  subject  of  news 
coverage.” 

Robert  Protzman,  education  writer  for 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  will  be  the  first 
editor.  The  job  will  be  passed  around  to 
members.  Robert  Sylvester,  news  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Bulletin.,  is  president  of  the 
project.  The  public  has  been  invited  to  a 
fund-raising  party  February  12.  Admis¬ 
sion  is  $3. 

• 

Joining  Klein’s  staff 

Ken  W.  Clawson,  a  national  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Washington  Post,  will  join 
the  staff  of  Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of 
communications  for  the  Executive  Branch, 
as  deputy  director  on  February  7.  A 
newspaperman  for  18  years,  Clawson 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Post  for  four 
years,  covering  mostly  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  White  House.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  he  worked  on  papers 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard. 
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Garden  column  is  seeded 
with  flower  picture  power 


By  Lenora  Williatn8on 

Walter  Masson  uses  word  and  picture 
power  for  his  syndicated  garden  column 
“Down  to  Earth.” 

“Unusual  as  it  may  seem,  home  garden¬ 
ers  want  their  pictures  ‘straight’  with  no 
Hollywood  type  of  glamour,”  the  photog¬ 
rapher-columnist  observes. 

“Garden  photography  is  a  specialty  that 
the  average  news  photographer  doesn’t 
want  to  bother  with.  Perhaps  this  is 
rightly  so,  but  the  garden  photographer 
has  a  journalistic  responsibility  too.  He 
must  know  about  plants  in  order  to  judge 
good  specimens  at  their  peak  of  perfec¬ 
tion.” 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  need  for  a 
little  gardening  know-how,  Masson  recalls 
a  photo  he  saw  of  a  single  tulip  on  a 
national  billboard  a  few  years  ago.  The 
tulip  was  used  as  a  Spring  tie-in  with  the 
product,  but  the  columnist  says  the  flower 
looked  puny  and  had  no  impact  because  it 
was  not  a  prime  specimen.  “Apparently 
the  photographer  thought  that  a  ‘tulip 
was  just  another  tulip.’  ” 

Flower  personalities 

“Flowers  have  their  personalities  and 
must  be  shown  in  their  right  perspective 
as  well  as  be  carefully  selected.” 

Masson  is  now  in  his  third  year  of 
self-syndication  of  the  weekly  garden 
feature  which  is  accompanied  by  a  glossy 
print  of  one  of  his  own  photos.  He  is 
convinced  that  editors  are  giving  more 
attention  to  the  use  of  pictures  and  thinks 
this  is  one  way  a  modem  newspaper  can 
keep  up  with  the  “tempo  of  television.” 

It  was  a  Masson  color  photo  of  a  single 


red  rose  that  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
used  as  its  first  full  color  picture  in  its 
home  and  garden  section  in  1959.  Prior  to 
this,  the  Globe  used  color  only  in  other 
sections  and  since  has  used  other  Masson 
color  shots,  plus  black  and  whites. 

.4t  their  home  in  Needham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Esther  Masson  helps  her  husband 
research  and  edit  his  material.  He  makes 


Early  Spring  greetings — 
Photos  by  Walter  Masson 


Masson  at  work 


photographer  for  weekly  give-away  pa¬ 
pers  in  Boston  suburbs  and  became  the 
first  publicity  photographer  on  the  North¬ 
east  Airlines  payroll,  w’orking  with 
the  New  England  press.  As  advertising 
manager  of  Breck’s,  the  Boston  seed- 
house,  for  14  years,  he  was  in  an  ideal 
spot  to  cultivate  his  garden  writing  and 
photography. 

Now  in  addition  to  the  self-syndicated 
column  operated  from  45  Plymouth  Road 
in  Needham,  Masson  is  an  advertising 
manager  of  Fire  Command]  and  Fire 
Journal  magazines  and  also  on  the  staff  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
in  Boston. 


Stories  and  cartoons 
on  education  are  cited 

Joe  Doster,  Raleigh  correspondent  for 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  and  John 
Sink,  staff  artist  of  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  received  the  first  annual  Duke 
Awards  sponsored  by  Duke  University  to 
encourage  analytical  reporting  and  edito¬ 
rial  discussion  of  higher  education. 

Doster  won  the  firet  prize  ($100)  for  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  “Higher  Educa¬ 
tion’s  Dilemma.”  Sink  received  the  $50 
second  prize  for  five  cartoons  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Durham  newspaper  during 
1971. 


snow 


prints  accompany  the  column  mailing 
own 

^  Each  summer,  the  writer  gardens  week- 

ends  on  a  hillside  of  an  old  New  Hamp- 
il  shire  farm  site,  conducting  experiments 
He  sees 

gardening  as  an  hob- 

accompanying  the  emphasis  on 
can 

many  Boston.” 

f^^B  Proof  that  the  word  and  picture  power 

m  combo  works  Masson  typifies  with  the  case 

V  of  “one  dead  of  winter”  bluebird  house 

.  ^  ^B  plan  offer.  The  photo  showed  a  bluebird, 

I  worm  in  beak,  surveying  the  world  from 

L  ^B^  his  model  of  the  bluebird  house.  The 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  got  279 
^  reader  requests. 

I  For  other  simple  mimeographed 

“Growing  Guide”  offers  occasionally  made 
the  column  exchange  for  a 
addressed  stamped  envelope,  Masson  fills 
requests  and  sends  cancelled  envelopes  to 
editors  as  proof  of  response.  The  weekly 
column  Massachusetts, 

Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Red  Emperor  tulips  In  his  early  career,  Masson  worked  as  a 
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$62,500  for  carrier 

A  $62,500  settlement  was  made  in  a 
Hartford  County  Superior  Court  suit  in¬ 
volving  a  Hartford  Courant  carrier  who 
was  hit  by  a  car  w’hile  working  his  route 
in  Manchester,  Conn.,  in  October,  1967. 

The  settlement  was  reached  on  behalf 
of  Raymond  Zerio,  14,  who  was  riding  his 
bicycle  when  hit.  He  was  in  a  coma  for 
more  than  a  month. 

The  suit  originally  sought  $750,000 
from  Mrs.  L.  E.  Galasso,  driver  of  a  car 
with  defective  brakes. 


n 
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Trends  in  college 
journalism  hailed; 
‘dig’  serious  stuff 

•  The  butgoinp  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers 
believes  campus  publications  are  “better 
than  they  ever, have  been.” 

Dr.  -  Reid  Montgomery,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  South 
('arolina  who  has  just  finished  a  two-year 
term  as  head  of  the  500-member  advisers’ 
organization,  points  out  that  college  publi¬ 
cations  are  dealing  with  “more  serious 
issues  than  formerly.” 

“What  they  are  writing  about  is  more 
important,”  he  says.  “There  was  a  time 
when  college  newspapers  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  things  like  food  on  campus. 
Now  they  are  more  concerned  with  war 
and  injustice.  They  are  digging  into 
things  that  hurt  more.” 

On  the  cui-rent  trends  in  college  publi¬ 
cations  (newspapers,  yearbooks,  and  liter¬ 
ary  magazines,  etc.)  many  of  which  have 
shocked  and  offended  the  moi’e  conseiwa- 
tive  elements  of  alumni,  administrators, 
faculty  and  students  alike,  Montgomery 
says,  “It  is  better  to  have  the  college 
publications  and  the  pr’oblems  they  cause, 
than  to  have  no  publications  at  all.” 

No  fists  court  action 

Concerming  how  problems  are  handled, 
Montgomery  says,  “Litigation  is  the  name 
of  the  game  today.  In  foraner  years  there 
used  to  be  direct  action  when  a  publication 
printed  something  offensive.” 

Montgomery  cites  as  a  classic  example 
of  this  direct  action  an  irate  professor  who 
vv'alked  in  and  punched  an  editor  in  the 
nose  because  of  an  insulting  story. 
“Now,”  says  Montgomery,  “action  is  being 
taken  mainly  in  the  cour’ts,  just  as  with 
other  publications,  and  being  dealt  with 
rrnder  the  laws  of  libel,  obscenity,  etc.” 

This  has  resulted  in  some  interesting 
court  r-ulings. 

“Legally,”  says  Montgomery,  “there  are 
serious  doubts  that  an  institution  can  de¬ 
tach  itself  from  a  student  publication  and 
w^hat  it  does.  The  institution  is  legally 
r’esponsible  as  the  de  facto  publisher,  even 
if  the  administr-ation  publicly  disclaims 
any  r-esponsibility.” 

Another  far-reaching  railing  is  that  a 
student  cannot  be  suspended  for  what  he 
wi-ites  simply  because  the  administr-ation 
does  not  like  it.  Yet  another  court  ruling 
forbids  a  state  institution  fixrm  taking 
away  allocated  funds  in  order  to  halt  pub¬ 
lication.”  (The  institution  can  refuse, 
hovv’ever’,  to  allocate  future  funds.) 

Even  with  the  hullabaloo  about  four- 
letter  wor’ds,  bad  taste  and  libel  in  college 
publications,  Montgomery  is  optimistic 
about  the  future.  “It  looks  as  if  the  col¬ 
lege  press  is  maturing  in  many  schools,  in 
responsibility  and  use  of  fi-e^om,  which 
it  must  have,”  he  says. 

He  believes  that  the  publications  are 
falling  in  line  with  the  public  press  in 
general  in  this  country.  If  they  damage 
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someone’s  reputation,  student  jounralists 
have  to  take  the  consequences  just  as 
other  jour-nalists. 

“Right  now,”  says  Montgomery,  “the 
greatest  fr-eedom  for  college  publications 
exists  at  state  institutions.  This  often  r’ep- 
resents  a  problem  for  irniversity  adminis- 
tr’atioirs,  who  ar-e  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma:  the  publications,  which  ar*e  fre¬ 
quently  known  to  deal  unkindly  with  law¬ 
making  bodies;  and  the  state  legislatures, 
which  can  cut  off  appropriations.” 

Montgomery  says  that  private  institu¬ 
tions  observe  fr*eedom  of  the  pi’ess  because 
they  want  to,  not  because  they  ar’e  legally 
bound  to.  Montgomery  observes  further, 
“I  think  that  college  jourmalists  are 
dealing  with  impor-tant  issues,  but  they 
often  do  it  in  an  amateurish  way.  They 
r  eport;  much  that  appear  s  to  be  in-depth, 
but  often  the  facts  are  not  checked  out 
thor’oughly.” 

.4  role  in  decisions 

At  the  same  time  he  offers  a  brief  apol¬ 
ogia.  “We  can’t  expect  them  to  pertoran  as 
though  newspaper  work  is  all  they  have  to 
do,”  he  says.  “They  have  to  go  to  school, 
too.  Rut  sometimes  they  work  in  a  vacu¬ 
um — sitting  in  a  cubby  hole  and  writing 
about  a  complex  issue.  When  it  is  pub¬ 
lished,  they  find  out  what  the  real  wor  ld  is 
like— just  as  when  the  professor  came  in 
and  socked  the  writer  in  the  no.se.  But 
college  jour-nalists  have  to  lear-n.  The  col¬ 
lege  publication  is  a  lear-ning  situation. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  have  a  lear-ning 
process  wher-e  ther-e  is  as  little  damage  as 
possible.” 

One  promising  tr-end,  says  Montgomery, 
is  that  students  generally  ar-e  taking  a 
growing  role  in  the  decision-making  proc¬ 
ess  at  universities.  “I  think  this  is  the 
answer-.  The  students  ar-e  getting  par-tici- 
pation  in  determining  how  student  fees 
ar-e  to  be  used,  and  getting  mor-e  control 
of  such  things  as  student  publications. 
These  contr-ols  fr-om  their  own  peer  gr-oup 
will  be  the  mo.st  effective  means  of  making 
a  r-esponsible  student  press,”  he  concludes. 

Montgomery  is  secretary-manager  of 
the  South  Car-olina  Press  Association. 

• 

Assignments  made 
to  UPI  news  desk 

Donald  E.  Mullen  and  David  Wiessler 
have  been  named  assistant  news  editors 
on  the  gener-al  desk  at  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  headquar-ter-s  in  New  York. 
The  appointments  were  announced  by  H. 
L.  Stevenson,  managing  editor. 

Mullen  moves  fr-om  the  newsfeatur-es 
depard;ment.  wher-e  he  has  been  assigned 
for  the  past  five  years.  A  native  of  Puyal¬ 
lup,  Wash.,  and  a  gr-aduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  he  joined  UPI  in  San 
Fi-anci.sco  in  1958. 

Wiessler,  a  native  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
was  graduated  fr-om  Pr-inceton  and  r-e- 
ceived  his  master-’s  degr-ee  at  the  Univer-- 
sity  of  Texas.  He  joined  UPI  in  Dallas  in 
196(). 

Freder-ick  M.  Winship  is  tr-ansfer-ring 
from  the  gener-al  desk  to  the  newsfeatures 
department  as  a  featur-e  writer.  He  joined 
UPI  in  New  York  in  1946. 


162  schools  list 
36,697  students 
in  journalism 

Near-ly  11  percent  more  students  are 
enr-olled  in  jour  nalism  cour-ses  dur-ing  the 
current  school  year  than  in  1970-71.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  there  are  8,.591  mor-e  students 
enrolled  in  journalism  courses  this  year; 
that  is  the  second  lar-gest  increase  since 
jour-nalism  enr-ollments  were  fir-st  counted 
in  1948.  The  largest  gain  occur-r-ed  two 
years  ago. 

Dr-.  Paul  Peter-son  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
ver-sity’s  school  of  journalism  reports  in 
the  winter-  is.sue  of  Joumnlism  Educator 
that  many  students  majoring  in  jour-nal¬ 
ism  ar-e  not  r-epor-ted  in  his  surwey.  He 
says  that  of  the  mor-e  than  200  colleges 
and  univer-sities  offering  journalism  ma¬ 
jor's,  162  r-esponded  to  his  sur-vey. 

“Since  the  survey  requested  statistics 
only  on  students  who  are  administratively 
under  the  control  of  the  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  jour-nalism,”  Peter-son  adds,  “it  is 
possible  a  fair-ly  lar-ge  number  of  persons 
oriented  towar-d  the  mass  media  (.such  as 
those  majordng  in  speech  or  education)  do 
not  show  in  the  final  figur-es.” 

In  1971-72  the  number  of  journalism 
students  is  .36,697.  That  is  an  incr-ease  of 
1797f ,  or  nearly  three  times  the  number  of 
students  enr-olled  10  year-s  ago. 

For  the  first  time,  one  school  has  en¬ 
rolled  mor-e  than  1,000  jour-nalism  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Univer-sity  of  'Texas  at  Austin 
r-egister-ed  1,128  in  its  fall  classes. 

The  University  of  Florida  was  second 
with  922.  The  University  of  Georgia 
(911),  Univer-sity  of  Missouri  (897),  and 
Michigan  State  Univer-sity  (812)  complete 
the  top  five  schools  in  enrollment. 

The  lar-gest  gr-aduate  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are:  Univer-sity  of  Missour-i  (200), 
Nor-thwester-n  Univer-sity  (153),  Syracuse 
University  (147),  University  of  Minneso¬ 
ta  (144),  and  Univer-sity  of  Illinois 
(143). 

A  listing  of  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  is  available  free  fr-om  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.  08540. 

• 

Columbia  school  given 
Look  photo  collection 

A  collection  of  70,000  new-s  photogr-aphs 
the  Columbia  University  Gr-aduate  School 
of  Jour-nalism  (Januar-y  20). 

The  photogr-aphs,  par-t  of  Look’s  wor-k- 
ing  photo  librat-y,  wer-e  presented  by 
Gar-dner  Cowles,  chairman  of  the  boar-d  of 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.,  and  for-mer 
editor-ial  chairman  of  the  magazine,  which 
ceased  publication  with  its  October  19, 
1971  issue. 

Cowles  also  tur-ned  over  to  the  School  of 
Jour-nalism  assorted  researTh  and  source 
mater-ials  pr-epared  for  stories  that  ap- 
pear-ed  in  lyook.  These  include  a  group  of 
first-jrerson  reports  cabled  to  Look  by  Er¬ 
nest  Hemingway  from  Afinca. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


No.  440 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Hits  and  Mses. 

In  a  recent  Editorial  Workshop  I  took  up  some  ins  and 
outs  of  using  the  designation  Ms.  in  place  of  Miss  or  Mrs., 
as  advocated  by  women’s  lib  spokesmen  to  conceal  the 
marital  status  of  women. 

My  old  friend,  M.  E.  Spicer,  western  district  director 
of  public  relations  for  United  States  Steel,  informs  me 
that  this  designation,  though  now  being  used  for  a  some¬ 
what  different  purpose,  is  not  new.  Lois  Hutchinson’s 
Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries  (1956)  advises  that 
Ms.  be  used  in  correspondence  when  there  is  doubt  whether 
a  Miss  or  Mrs.  is  being  addressed. 

This  resolves  the  quandary  all  of  us  have  been  in  oc¬ 
casionally  when  replying  to  letters  signed  by  names  that 
may  belong  to  either  men  or  women,  for  example  Leslie, 
Dana,  Jean,  Lee.  I  have  sometimes  been  driven  to  “Dear 
Sir  or  Madam,  as  the  case  may  be,’’  for  I  never  heard  of 
Ms.  before  women’s  lib.  The  old  Ms.  never  really  caught 
on;  it  is  not  even  listed  in  any  of  my  numerous  diction¬ 
aries,  including  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Abbreviations, 
by  George  Mayberry. 

«  * 

The  insistence  on  Ms.  in  place  of  Miss  or  Mrs.  has 
given  rise  to  some  other  sensitivities.  Rumblings  are  be¬ 
ing  heard  in  objection  to  his  as  used  to  refer  to  both 
sexes.  Thus,  instead  of  “The  employee  can  appeal  to  the 
state  if  he  or  she  feels  that  he  or  she  is  being  exploited’’ 
we  would  have  “if  he  feels  that  he  is  .  .  .’’  The  use  of 


both  pronouns  is  clumsy,  and  the  substitution  of  he  and 
his  for  he  or  she  and  his  or  her  is  not  only  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  convention  but  has  also  been  recognized  for  legal 
and  other  official  purposes,  such  as  legislation.  Convenient 
or  no,  it  is  hard  to  counter  the  argument  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  reflects  male  chauvinism.  Would  men  peaceably  sub¬ 
mit  to  having  the  feminine  pronoun  designate  both  sexes? 
A  deep  thinker  once  invent^  a  bisexual  pronoun,  hir,  for 
use  in  these  circumstances,  but  it  went  over  like  the 
legendary  lead  balloon. 

*  <t>  iii 

Ms.  does  not  suit  all  women,  obviously.  Some  single 
women  are  proud  of  being  Misses,  and  want  it  known 
that  they  have  made  their  own  way.  Similarly,  some  mar¬ 
ried  women  want  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  They  may  be 
proud  of  having  snared  a  husband,  or  may  simply  con¬ 
sider  Ms.  confusing.  It  is  noticeable,  in  any  event,  that 
the  advocates  of  Ms.  are  mostly  unmarried. 

I  heard  that  Rep.  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York  had  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  in  Congress  to  force  government  of¬ 
ficials  to  use  Ms.  but  I  never  learned  whether  it  passed. 

In  response  to  an  article  about  this  proposal,  one  woman 
with  a  distinctively  feminine  name  (let  us  call  her  Mar¬ 
jorie  Worth)  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  the  editor 
saying  that  from  then  on  she  intended  to  sign  her  name 
with  the  nevr  designation  (Ms.  Marjorie  Worth)  “to  in¬ 
dicate  my  status,  female.”  This,  of  course,  was  nonsense, 
for  her  first  name  already  unmistakably  indicates  her 
sex,  and  the  use  of  Ms.  with  such  a  signature  is  mean¬ 
ingless.  What  man  would  sign  himself  Mr.  Although  ad¬ 
mittedly  some  jackasses  do  so  identify  themselves  when 
answering  the  phone. 


Chief  news  executives 
attend  API  seminar 

Publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  participated  in  a  two-week 
seminar  beginning  Sunday  (January  16) 
at  the  American  Press  Institute.  They 
represent  newspapers  under  50,000. 

The  members  were: 

John  O.  Amos,  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

Allen  L.  Anderson,  Warren  (Pa.) 
Times-Mirror  and  Observer. 

Robert  P.  Bodenhamer,  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune. 

Ben  J.  Bowers,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Robert  R.  Bruegger,  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye. 

Gainer  E.  Bryan  Jr.,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Robert  F.  Campbell,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Times. 

Michael  J.  Coleman,  Saratogian,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Michael  L.  Culbert,  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Gazette. 

James  C.  East,  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier. 

Kent  H.  Freeland,  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News. 

Fi-ank  E.  Howe,  Woonsocket  (R.I.) 
Call. 

Ed.  L.  Johnson,  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun. 

Joseph  G.  Karius,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Terence  P.  Murphy,  Chanute  (Kans.) 
Tribune. 

Hubert  D.  Osteen  Jr.,  Sumter  (S.C.) 
Daily  Item. 


Wayne  T.  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.) 
Evening  Herald. 

David  L.  Playford,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

Homer  T.  Pyle,  Melbourne  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Douglas  H.  Reed,  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Sun  Chronicle. 

Thomas  W.  Reeves,  Loveland  (Colo.) 
Daily  Reporter-Herald. 

Victor  Salvatore,  Patent  Trader,  Mount 
Kisco,  N.Y. 

Watson  S.  Sims,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News. 

Fred  0.  Sink  Jr.,  Lexington  (N.C.) 
Dispatch. 

John  H.  Stauffer,  Kansas  City  (Kans.) 
Kansan. 

Chuck  Thomas,  Ventura  (Calif.)  Coun¬ 
ty  Star-Free  Press. 

Ian  M.  Thompson,  Durango  (Colo.) 
Herald. 

Charles  W.  Walk,  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette. 

Peter  Watson,  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily 
Times. 

Roy  F.  Wilhelm,  Fremont  (Ohio) 
N  ews-Messenger. 

Michael  T.  Yopp,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times. 


Hurt  to  ACTION 

Richard  L.  Hurt,  fonner  Boston  news- 
papeman  and  public  relations  executive, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  news 
bui-eau  at  ACTION,  the  federal  agency 
administering  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA 
and  other  government  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams.  Hurt  moves  to  ACTION  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  where  he 
has  been  a  public  information  officer. 
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Male  photographer 
joins  women  *8  group 


Phil  H.  Webber,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  photographer,  is  the  first  man  to 
the  25-year-old  Washington  Press  Women, 
an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Federation 
of  Press  Women. 

He  also  is  the  first 
male  to  enter  the 
WPW  writing  and 
photography  c  o  n  - 
test. 

Why  did  he  be¬ 
come  a  “press  wom¬ 
an?”  His  primary 
reason,  he  said,  was 
that  a  photograph 

"""I  ^  Pl'il  Webber 
WPW  member 

worked  15  hours  to  produce  was  disquali¬ 
fied  in  a  previous  contest  because  he  was 


not  a  WPW  member. 


He  was  sponsored  for  membership  by 
Mrs.  Carl  (Nancy)  Nelson,  former  WPW 
vicepresident,  with  endorsement  by  Mrs. 
Gordon  (Lettie)  Gumestad,  former  WPW 
president.  Both  are  P-I  staff  members. 
On  his  application  in  answer  to  the  re¬ 
quest  for  “pen  name,”  he  quipped,  “Same, 
I  do  not  have  a  husband.” 


WPW  President  Jean  Wiley  Huyler 
said  that  the  new  membership  by-laws. 


unanimously  adopted  by  members  at  the 
annual  meeting,  also  allow  teachers  and 
students  of  communications  to  become 


members. 
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Vietnam  news 
sources  dry  up 
as  war  wanes 

By  Arthur  Higbee 
United  Press  International 

As  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Vietnam  war 
winds  down,  news  sources  are  drying  up 
to  an  extent  that  has  correspondents  in 
Saigon  seriously  concerned. 

Reporters  have  complained  about  inade¬ 
quate  and  unresponsive  news  sources 
since  time  began,  but  what  is  happening 
in  Vietnam  is,  by  consensus  of  correspond¬ 
ents,  something  approaching  an  invasion 
of  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

U.S.  reporters  in  Vietnam  are  getting 
far  less  hard  news  out  of  the  American 
military  than  they  ever  did,  even  though 
there  are  still  178,000  American  service¬ 
men  here,  including  roughly  30,000  who 
are  still  in  combat  roles. 

The  upshot  is  that  accredited  U.S.  cor¬ 
respondents — there  were  250  in  Vietnam 
at  the  peak  in  mid-1968  and  there  are  117 
today — find  themselves  working  with  in¬ 
formation  that  is  more  fragmented,  con¬ 
jectural  and  undetailed  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  in  Vietnam. 

When  the  new  South  Vietnamese  drive 
into  the  guerrilla  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
began  last  month,  the  U.S.  command  de¬ 
clined  for  three  days  even  to  admit  the 
drive  had  U.S.  operational  support. 

“We  have  no  infoimation  channels  on 
that,”  a  U.S.  briefing  officer  said  when 
queried  at  the  daily  military  briefing. 

It  was  not  until  two  days  later  that  the 
U.S.  command  revealed  that  American 
helicopters  were  flying  scores,  and  later 
hundreds,  of  sorties  a  day  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  offensive. 

The  U.S.  command  used  to  give  the 
number  of  shellings  reported  throughout 
South  Vietnam  in  the  daily  press  commu¬ 
nique.  Now  not  even  the  total  of  shellings 
against  U.S.  bases  is  given-;— only  the 
“significant”  ones.  The  military  them¬ 
selves  decide  which  are  significant. 

Report  stamped  secret 

UPI  correspondent  Kim  Willenson  re¬ 
ports  that  when  the  7th  Air  Force  drew 
up  a  report  for  the  press  on  the  effect  of 
U.S.  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  supply 
trail  network,  the  U.S.  command  stamped 
it  secret,  thus  choking  off  distribution. 

Three  days  later  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff,  gave  Pentagon  correspondents  an 
on-the-record  briefing  that  included  the 
same  information  on  air  operations  against 
the  trail  that  the  Air  Force  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  hand  out  in  Saigon. 

Willenson  also  reports  that  he  was  re¬ 
fused  information  on  the  C130  “Spectre” 
gunship,  armed  with  special  sensing 
devices  and  40mm  rapid-fire  Swedish-built 
cannon,  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  considers 
its  single  most  effective  weapon  against 
trail  traffic. 

The  official  reason  was  that  “we  can’t 
talk  about  anything  that  operates  outside 


Vietnam  and  the  Spectres  fly  from 
Thailand  against  targets  in  Laos.” 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal,  published  in 
Washington,  had  an  article  giving  full 
details  about  the  Spectre. 

Briefings  cease 

Background  intelligence  briefings  for 
the  U.S.  press  corps,  once  held  about 
twice  a  week,  petered  out  completely  two 
years  go.  General  Abrams  used  to  get 
together  with  bureau  chiefs  once  or  twice 
a  month,  but  no  such  meeting  has  been 
held  in  months. 

Nor  is  it  any  longer  a  truism  that  the 
best  way  to  get  real  news  in  Vietnam  is  to 
go  out  in  the  field  where  the  fighting  is. 

UPI  correspondent  Stewart  Kellerman 
reports  that  Lt.  Col.  Roy  Heon,  command¬ 
er  of  the  advisory  compound  at  Quang  Tri 
near  the  demilitarized  zone,  expelled  half 
a  dozen  correspondents  from  the  com¬ 
pound  on  grounds  that  there  wasn’t 
enough  room  for  them — although  the  huts 
on  the  compound  were  less  than  half  occu¬ 
pied  and  some  were  vacant. 

When  a  correspondent  visited  the  Me¬ 
kong  Delta,  Col.  Ross  Franklin,  chief  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  South  Vietnamese  21st  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  U  Minh  forest  of  darkness, 
said  he  had  ordered  his  men  not  to  talk  to 
reporters.  Franklin  himself  however  was 
informative  and  helpful. 

American  officers  will  not  discuss,  on 
the  record,  why  they  are  freezing  out  fhe 
press. 

UPI  correspondents  Kenneth  Braddick 
and  Kellerman  recently  got  the  word  from 
a  full  colonel  serving  his  third  tour  in 
Vietnam:  “You  press  guys  have  been 
shafting  us  for  years  so  now  we’re  giving 
you  the  shaft  right  back.” 

The  American  military  have  become 
sensitized  by  the  disasters  of  this  war — 
drugs,  draft  riots,  racial  tensions,  atroci¬ 
ties  typified  by  My  Lai. 

The  military  tend  to  blame  the  press, 
radio  and  television  for  their  tarnished 
public  image. 

The  word  has  gone  down  the  line  in 
somewhat  garbled  form:  The  war  is  over, 
we  in  the  military  are  doing  nothing  but 
going  home,  it’s  an  all-Vietnamese  war 
now,  so  don’t  write  about  us  Americans. 

• 

Gormley  will  direct 
marketing  strategy 

Thomas  R.  Gormley  fills  the  newly 
created  position  of  vicepresident  market¬ 
ing-advertising  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and  publisher. 

Gormley,  who  has  been  vicepresident 
advertising  since  1965,  will  assume  the 
additional  responsibility  for  all  marketing 
strategy  for  the  newspaper. 

He  began  is  working  career  with  the 
Enquirer  35  years  ago  while  attending 
Bellevue,  Kentucky  High  School.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II 
then  returned  to  the  newspaper  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  account  executive,  and  later  served 
as  a  retail  account  executive,  assistant 
classified  manager,  retail  manager,  gener¬ 
al  advertising  manager  and  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 


LINKED  TO  GOLDEN  ERA  of  sports  are  Willie 
Ratner,  left,  sports  writer  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  for  60  years,  and  Jack  Dempsey,  the  ex¬ 
heavyweight  king.  Also  in  the  picture  are  Bob 
Geiger,  News  sports  editor,  and  Mrs.  Ratner. 

Willie  Rainer’s 
career  is  hailed 
by  sports  celebs 

Willie  Ratner,  who  has  spent  60  of  his 
nearly  77  years  as  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  was  hon¬ 
ored  January  13  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Downtowner  Motor  Inn  in  Newark. 

More  than  175  persons  attended,  in¬ 
cluding  Jack  Dempsey,  the  former  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  champion,  and  Tony  (Two- 
Ton  Tony)  Galento,  another  hoxer. 

Ratner  reminisced  about  covering  six- 
day  bicycle  races  (Alf  Goulet,  six-day 
rider  was  at  the  party) ;  his  nights  at 
Newark’s  Laurel  Garden  and  more  fa¬ 
mous  boxing  arenas,  and  his  latter-day 
assignments  as  a  horse  racing  writer. 

He  introduced  Mrs.  Kathryn  Sylvester, 
who  covered  the  first  Dempsey-Tunney 
Fight  in  Philadelphia  in  1926  for  the 
“woman’s  angle”  for  the  News.  Mrs.  Syl¬ 
vester  is  the  wife  of  Arthur  Sylvester, 
former  Washington  correspondent  of  he 
News  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Public  Affairs  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  who  also  at¬ 
tended  the  Ratner  testimonial  dinner. 

Speakers  included:  Bruce  Mair,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Evening  News  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Bob  Geiger,  sports  editor.  Tom 
Mackin,  News  television  critic,  who  was 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  was  introduced 
by  Robert  V.  McMenimen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Also  present  were  Phil  Iselin,  president 
of  the  New  York  Jets  and  of  Monmouth 
Park  Race  Track;  Richard  B.  Scudder, 
publisher  of  the  News,  and  John  J.  Far¬ 
rell,  retired  managing  editor. 

• 

Dow  Jones  dividend 

Directors  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc. 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
25<  a  share,  on  issued  and  outstanding 
stock  payable  March  1,  1972,  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  record  February  14. 
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Olhim 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


IT  WAS  AN  ULTIMATUM  TO  TED 
GARDINER,  the  man  responsible  for  ar¬ 
rangements  at  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Conference  two  weeks  ago  in  Cleveland. 
Exhibitors  found  a  lot  to  beef  about  there 
and  in  a  letter  to  Gardiner,  penned  by 
Karl  Ziegler,  veep  of  technical  services 
for  Milgo/Idab,  several  said  they  hoped 
for  improvement  next  year  (at  Chicago) 
or  it’ll  be  no-show  for  them.  Consulted  on 
the  letter  were:  Sam  Cole,  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Machinery;  Ernie  German,  Signode; 
Tom  Harrington,  Sta-Hi;  R.  Harold  Ha¬ 
vens,  past  president  of  the  Conference; 
Norman  Hansen,  Mergenthaler;  and  Frank 
Romano,  Compugraphic.  The  list  of  com¬ 
plaints  began  with  not  enough  time  (one 
day)  to  set  up  exhibits  and  belated  elec¬ 
trical  power  in  the  exhibit  area.  Romano, 
whose  booth  was  closest  to  the  exterior 
exhibit  hall  entrance  doors,  said  they  were 
left  open  a  full  day  letting  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  winter.  “Can  you  imagine,”  he 
mused,  "a  group  of  gp*own  men  huddled 
around  a  soldering  iron?”  Hansen  was 
unhappy  with  his  booth  location  next  to 
a  kitchen  door.  There  were  also  gripes 
that  field  trips  and  hospitality  suites  cut 
into  attendance  in  the  exhibit  area  .  .  . 
Compugraphic  reported  sale  of  all  of  its 
exhibit  equipment — to  commercial  print¬ 
ers.  Hansen  later  expressed  the  opinion 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  ANPA/ 
RI  production  show,  “national”  trade 
shows  are  70  percent  regional.  Mergen¬ 
thaler,  he  said,  has  been  reexamining  its 
show  policy  and  has  already  pulled  out 
of  some  smaller  ones  where,  in  the  words 
of  one  manufacturer’s  representative  “you 
only  find  two  dinky  machines  and  a  table 
full  of  photos.” 

*  *  * 

COMPUSCAN  IS  STILL  ON  ITS  OWN 
because  of  a  shift  in  its  fortunes  on  the 
stock  market.  The  Teterboro,  N.J.-based 
OCR  manufacturer  was  slated  for  merger 
with  Union  Electronics  and  the  deal  had 
gone  as  far  as  an  agreement-in-principle. 
But  then  the  stock  market  took  a  leap 
and  CompuScan  stock  went  up.  Union 
Electronics  officials,  faced  with  having  to 
pay  an  inflated  $6  million  for  CompuScan, 
called  for  a  renegotiation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile,  CompuScan  manage¬ 
ment,  with  sales  of  13  of  its  $50,000-plus 
OCR  imits,  an  order  of  a  big  $600,000  370 
OCR  unit  from  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone,  and  the  possibility  of  another  370 
order  from  another  telephone  company  un¬ 
der  its  belt,  said  nix  to  the  renegotiation 
and  decided  to  go  it  alone  after  all. 

«  *  * 

MEANWHILE,  TRAVELLING  BERT 
BOUCHER,  up  until  last  week  Compu- 
Scan’s  general  sales  manager,  has  de¬ 
parted  (“the  commute  was  too  much  from 
Long  Island  to  New  Jersey”).  Boucher 
had  seen  duty  at  Mergenthaler  and 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment  before  join¬ 
ing  CompuScan.  He  is  going  to  Graphic 
Systems,  Lowell,  Mass.,  as  a  “marketing 
executive.”  Graphic  Systems  manufac¬ 
turers  the  CAT  (computer  actuated  type¬ 
setter)  photocomp  machine  and  other 
products. 


IT  WAS  CANDID  FOR  FRED  BAKER, 
director  of  corporate  relations  at  Harris- 
Intertype,  but  in  a  letter  he  wrote  re¬ 
cently  he  admitted  that  Harris’s  reason 
for  announcing  development  of  the  Cot¬ 
trell  1650  offset  press  so  early  (June 
1970)  despite  a  policy  of  not  announcing 
new  equipment  until  it  is  in  the  prototype 
stage,  was  to  head  off  a  stampede  to  Goss 
in  the  wake  of  the  financial  failure  of  Hoe. 
In  Baker’s  words”  .  .  .  Hoe  was  going 
down  the  drain.  Simultaneously,  a  lot  of 
large  newspaper  publishers  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  they  were  going  to  have  to 
go  offset  during  the  new  decade.  Very 
frankly,  we  wanted  them  to  know  that 
they  were  not  going  to  deal  with  only  one 
press  supplier  after  the  demise  of  Hoe; 
that  there  was  no  need  to  get  panicky.” 
Baker  went  on  to  say  that  a  five-month 
strike  at  Cottrell  and  the  poor  state  of 
the  economy  has  slowed  development  of 
the  1660,  which  will  be  tested  this  spring 
and  in  a  prototype  model  by  summer  with 
shipments  beginning  in  1973. 

*  *  * 

TAL-STAR  IS  IN  THERE  PLUGGING 
— Now  it  has  a  new  computer  production 
system,  the  T800,  geared  to  newspapers 
with  a  lower  volume  than  newspapers  us¬ 
ing  Tal-Star’s  TIOOO  computer  system. 
TThe  T800  will  work  with  the,  same  Tal- 
Star  software  packages  as  its  big  sister. 
A  central  processing  unit  with  ASR33  con¬ 
sole  heads  the  hardware  list  for  the  T800. 
Also  on  the  hardware  and  feature  list  are: 
card  reader;  paper  tape  input  and  out¬ 
put;  four  million  character  dual  disk  drive 
“for  full  backup  and  copying  capability 
with  random  access  storage  capacity  for 
up  to  18  pages  of  classified  (solid  set 
agate).”  You  can  have  the  basic  system 
for  $60,000  but  will  have  to  wait  four 
months  after  ordering  for  delivery. 

«  ♦  « 

CONTAINERIZATION,  a  proven  suc¬ 
cess  in  many  businesses,  will  be  among 
subjects  of  research  at  the  ANPA/Re- 
search  Institute.  The  Institute  will  look 
into  a  system  “for  storage  of  products 
from  a  high-speed  press  line  as  they  are 
delivered  from  the  folder.”  An  easily  stor¬ 
able  and  retrievable  container,  with  the 
ability  of  reinserting  the  products  back 
into  a  live-run,  would  be  the  hardware. 
Containers  are  also  being  considered  for 
delivery  of  untied  newspaper  bundles  to 
stands  or  substations.  The  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  will,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  work 
with  manufacturers  in  developing  these 
and  other  ideas. 

• 

Officers  sell  shares 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  reported 
that  Daniel  H.  Ridder,  a  vicepresident, 
recently  sold  30,000  shares  of  Ridder  Pub¬ 
lications  stock,  leaving  him  with  347,676 
shares.  In  another  insiders’  transaction,  J. 
Floyd  Fletcher,  a  vicepresident,  sold  23,- 
000  shares  of  Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
and  gave  away  180  shares,  leaving  him 
with  50,397  shares. 
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Deaths 

Samuel  P.  Hopley,  77,  retired  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Sentinel;  recently. 

*  «  * 

Harry  M.  Dyer,  67,  former  Toledo 
News-Bee  staffer  and  founder  of  the 
Shoppers  Weekly  News  at  Bellevue,  0.; 
January  17. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Quick,  52,  former  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 
and  manager  of  the  Press  Club  of  Ohio; 
January  14. 

*  *  * 

Frank  L.  Hughes,  69,  retired  (1971) 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  and  editorial 
writer;  January  8. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  C.  France,  81,  syndicated  fi¬ 
nancial  columnist;  January  17. 

*  «  * 

Clifford  Blackburn,  46,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner  reporter,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Santa  Ana  Register  and 
Houston  Post;  January  16. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  McSorley,  86,  retired  (1956) 
editor  of  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times; 
January  18. 

*  '  *  * 

Robert  N.  Kelso,  55,  former  reporter 
for  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item; 
January  19. 

*  «  * 

John  A.  Chapman,  71,  drama  critic 
emeritus  of  the  New  York  News;  onetime 
photographer,  reporter  and  Broadway 
nightlife  columnist;  president  of  the 
Dutch  Treat  Club;  January  19. 

*  «  * 

D.  Harold  Oliver,  74,  AP  reporter  for 
49  years,  always  in  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  until  he  retired  in  1962;  Jan.  14. 

*  «  * 

W.  McHenry  Browne,  71,  a  Hearst 
newspaper  finance  officer  for  32  years  in 
Atlanta,  Albany,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh; 
business  manager  of  the  American 
Weekly  until  1952;  executive  with  the 
Boston  Post;  January  15. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  O’Neill  Jr.,  65,  reporter  for 
the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News  for  23 
years;  January  16. 

*  «  * 

Hugh  Croll,  75,  a  copy  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1928  until  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1955;  January  14. 

*  *  « 

Joe  W.  McBride  Sr.,  81,  partner  in 
Nance-McBride  Publications,  a  group  of 
23  newspapers  including  the  Anadarko 
(Okla.)  News;  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma;  January  20. 

*  *  * 

Boyd  Jarrell,  55,  managing  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
who  began  his  career  with  the  paper  as 
a  copy  boy  40  years  ago  and  served  as 
reporter,  copy  editor,  church  page  editor, 
spelling  bee  editor  and  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page;  January  22. 

*  *  « 

George  A.  Osborn,  87,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.) 
Evening  News  for  more  than  50  years; 
publisher  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Herald 
1915-1932;  January  22. 
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‘Jelly  Side  Down’ 
is  Nancy  Stahl’s 
bread  &  butter 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Humorous  things  that  happen  in  a 
household  with  children  geneially  don’t  go 
any  farther  than  a  friend  of  mother’s 
whom  she  sees  or  telephones  frequently — 
or  a  recitation  of  the  kids’  doings  by  father 
while  tarrying  at  the  office  water  foun¬ 
tain. 

Nancy  Stahl  used  a  different  approach. 
She  wrote  about  fireside  comedy  as 
provided  by  her  young  son  and  daughter 
and  sometimes  her  husband  and  sold 
columns  of  the  material  to  the  editors  of 
the  Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald.  The 
columns  starte<l  late  in  1969  and  by  the 
following  June  Nancy’s  “Jelly  Side 
Down”  was  on  its  way  to  syndication. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  had  contact¬ 
ed  her  and,  Nancy  recalls,  “it  was  sort  of 
like  the  Fuller  Brush  man  calling  on  the 
Avon  lady.”  In  the  fall  of  1970  her 
columns  were  in  syndication  and  the 
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feature  “took  off,”  to  the  point  where  it 
now  appears  in  about  110  newspapers. 

While  on  a  speaking  tour,  Nancy 
stopped  in  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  visit 
with  some  of  the  editors.  They  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  she  prepares  her  column  and 
she  candidly  told  them. 

She  admits  she’s  not  a  natural  comic. 
Instead  she  lets  her  typewriter  deal  with 
the  offbeat  antics  of  the  family.  Some¬ 
times  she’ll  write  about  something  funny 
that  has  transpired  in  the  home  of  a 
friend  or  neighbor. 

She  keeps  a  lot  of  columns  working  at 
the  same  time,  explaining  that  it  takes  a 
month  or  two  to  develop  a  column  from  a 
one-line  idea  she  has  jotted  down.  Her 
work  had  a  definite  effect  on  Eric,  9,  and 
Laurie,  11.  She  explained  that  they  tried 
to  be  funny  in  the  hope  she’d  get  a  column 
idea  and  this  didn’t  work.  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  a  child  trying  to  be  fun¬ 
ny,”  in  Nancy’s  opinion. 

Tips  from  readers 

She  gets  some  column  tips  from  letters 
from  readers,  makes  certain  she  doesn’t 
touch  on  controversial  subjects. 

“Any  time  I’ve  tried  that  I’ve  gotten 
real  flack,”  she  said.  “Really  there’s  not 
much  funny  about  people’s  problems, 
which  really  belong  on  the  front  pages.” 

Nancy  gets  embarrassed  when  members 
of  her  family  exult  to  others  about  ber. 
Her  mother  is  a  problem  in  this  respect. 

I  Coming  into  Chicago  from  the  airport  to 
I  the  Tribune,  Nancy’s  mother  said  to  the 
I  cab  driver:  “Young  man,  do  you  realize 
j  who  you  have  riding  in  your  cab,”  then 
she  proceeded  to  tell  him  as  her  daughter 
backed  into  a  corner  of  the  seat  and  hoped 
j  the  nde  would  be  a  short  one. 

Her  daughter  Laurie  has  a  flare  for 
I  writing,  but  what  she  turns  out  resemble 
I  horror  stories,  and  they’re  pretty  grim, 

1  says  Nancy. 

I  The  household  she  writes  about  mostly — 
i  hers — is  typical  of  those  with  children  the 
same  age  as  Nancy’s.  The  two-story  house 
i  shelters  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  fish  named  Moby 
!  Dick,  and  Daisy,  a  field  mouse  with  such  a 
I  skin  problem  it’s  head  is  bald. 

Nancy  spends  a  lot  of  time  answering 
her  mail.  Of  this  she  said:  “If  they  (read- 
I  ers)  can  take  the  time  to  write,  so  can  I.” 
Her  housework  habits  haven’t  changed. 
She  says  she’s  not  well  organized  and 
likes  to  keep  it  that  way.  If  she  gets 
behind  in  her  column  work  “I  just  don’t 
make  beds  for  a  couple  of  days.” 

Washout  as  speaker 

On  her  tour,  she  said,  people  expect  her 
to  “talk  funny  because  I  write  funny 
things,  but  I’m  better  with  my  pencil  and 
typewriter  than  I  am  speaking.  I  guess 
I’m  a  washout  as  a  speaker,  but  I  try.” 

In  addition  to  columning,  Nancy  does 
her  own  accompanying  drawings.  They 
are  line  drawings  showing  her  children  or 
herself  in  household  situations. 

Telling  in  a  column  about  the  family 
attending  a  drive-in  movie,  Nancy  wrote: 

“My  husband  headed  first  for  the  drive- 
in  featuring  ‘Lust  on  the  Beach.’  By  the 
time  we  found  ‘Pinnochio’  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  the  movie  screen  flickered  to 
life  with  a  dancing  frankfurter  in  a  top 
hat  doing  a  snappy  buck  and  wing  .  .  ,  the 


Nancy  Stahl 


children  responded  as  if  their  chubby  lit¬ 
tle  knees  had  been  tapped  with  hammers. 

“We’re  hungry,  T)addy!  By  the  time 
Daddy  returned  with  the  frankfurters  he 
had  mi-ssed  all  the  lurid  previews  of  the 
drive-in’s  next  attraction,  ‘Lust  on  the 
Beach.’  ” 

Another  column:  “I’ve  become  a  master 
at  using  the  parental  equivocation  of 
‘we’ll  see,’  which  has  the  convenient  am¬ 
biguity  of  meaning  anything  fmm  ‘proba¬ 
bly’  to  ‘fat  chance.’  ” 

Wanderer  at  two 

Nancy’s  wanderings  started  when  she 
was  two.  Born  in  Chicago,  she  moved  to 
Cincinnati,  then  to  Boston  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school.  Attended  DePauw 
Univer.sity,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  then  the 
Univei-sity  of  Massachusetts,  where  she 
met  her  husband,  now  a  teacher  in  Cal- 
pary. 

Her  biography  reads: 

“In  August  of  1959  we  left  for  Iowa 
State  in  Ames  where  husband  was  to  do 
graduate  work.  Somehow  got  pregnant  on 
way  .  .  .  Laurie  Ann  born  May  12,  1960 
while  father  earning  $176  a  month.  I 
worked  until  first  pain  as  editorial  assis¬ 
tant  for  Iowa  Farm  Science.” 

Spending  time  in  Washington,  D.C. 
preparatory  to  going  to  Puerto  Rico  to  get 
material  for  Ph  D  Nancy  “got  pregnant 
again”  and  Eric  arrived  May  25,  1962. 

“I  began  to  write  again  (in  Calgary) 
hoping  to  sell  articles  on  a  free  lance 
basis,”  she  said.  “The  more  I  wrote,  the 
more  apparent  it  became  that  my  style 
and  len^h  lent  itself  to  a  column.” 

Then  came  her  iaterview  with  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  and  the  column  was  on  its 
way. 

• 

On  ink  sales  force 

Harvey  Luxford,  formerly  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Sun  Papers,  Edina, 
Minn.,  has  joined  Northern  Ink  Company 
as  a  sales  representative  in  nine  midwest 
states. 
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Ted  Durein 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


nell,  that  it’s  time  for  him  to  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  He’s  never  had  one.  Tell  him  that  I 
suggested  you  might  replace  him  while 
he’s  gone.” 

O’Donnell  didn’t  go  for  it.  He  asked  Ted 
to  come  back  though  and  they  would  talk 
it  over.  On  their  fourth  meeting  in  two 
weeks,  Ted  was  hired  as  a  cub  reporter. 

“But  do  you  know  something?”  remem¬ 
bered  Ted,  his  blue  eyes  crinkling  with 
laughter.  “Bill  didn’t  take  that  vacation 
until  a  decade  later.  And,  after  my  first 
six  months,  I  no  longer  was  interested  in 
a  job  on  a  city  paper.  Why  wild  horses 
couldn’t  have  dragged  me  away  from  this 
aquatic  wonderland.” 

Sports  editor 

After  four  years  as  a  reporter,  Ted 
was  named  sports  editor. 

“It  was  a  misnomer,”  said  Ted.  “We 
had  a  staff  of  six  and  three  towns  to 
cover.  (Today,  it’s  31,  six  towns.)  Early 
in  the  morning  everybody  helped  me  put 
out  the  sport  pages.  Then  we  all  went  out 
and  covered  the  towns.  We  made  up  the 
paper  around  noon.  In  the  afternoon  we 
did  feature  stories,  at  night  we  attended 
meetings.  We  never  stopped  working.  But 
we  didn’t  consider  it  work.  We  loved  it.” 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  when  he 
felt  he  had  arrived,  Ted  arranged  to  mar¬ 
ry  his  girl  friend.  Lib  Ahmke,  who  was 
nearing  a  degree  in  library  at  Cal.  They 
were  married  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  Ted  was  back  at  work  on  his  $60  a 
month  job  the  next  Monday,  feeling  lucky 
to  have  gotten  Saturday  off. 

Unlike  the  other  staffers,  Ted  still  had 
travel  fever.  So,  in  1939,  he  wangled  a 
six-month  leave  of  absence  “to  see  the 
world.” 

“I  get  my  job  back  when  I  return, 
right?”  he  asked  Colonel  Gdiffn. 

“I  admire  your  guts,”  Griffin  told  Ted. 
“Anyone  who  can  set  out  on  a  tour  like 
this  with  little  money  has  what  it  takes  to 
be  a  great  reporter.” 

Shortly  before  they  took  off,  Ted  re¬ 
ceived  an  *  unexpected  windfall :  a  check 
for  $1,000  from  the  Reader’s  Digest  for 
his  article  on  the  dock  strike  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Loaded  now,  they  rented  bicycles  in 
England  and  pedaled  all  over  Europe.  In 
fact,  they  ran  smack  into  World  War  II  in 
Germany — and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  they  extricated  themselves  and 
gained  passage  home. 

62  stories  from  trip 

To  make  sure  he  still  had  a  job  when  he 
returned,  Ted  “contributed”  62  stories  to 
his  paper  while  he  was  in  Europe. 

Durein  became  a  thorough  reporter  and 
a  skillful  editor.  Nothing  that  happened  in 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  could  escape  him. 

But  he  never  did  cure  his  travel  lust. 
He  and  Lib  have  made  a  number  of  trips 
to  Europe. 

In  1970,  Ted  phoned  Sherrel  Watson, 
new  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Monterey,  to  find  out  who  was 


being  named  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Watson.  “But  I  can’t 
tell  you.  It’s  a  new  policy.  To  keep  it  a 
complete  surprise,  we’re  telling  no  one.” 

“Look,  Watson,”  countered  Durein, 
“you’re  new  here.  You  don’t  seem  to  grasp 
how  we  do  things.  I  want  the  advance 
word  so  we  can  go  to  work  on  the  subject 
and  prepare  feature  copy.  We  can  get 
facts  from  his  wife  and  his  friends  with¬ 
out  him  finding  out.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Durein,  “but  orders  are 
orders,”  timidly  reasserted  Watson. 

“Are  you  sure  you’re  qualified  for  this 
joh?”  pressed  Durein. 

On  it  went  hut  Watson  didn’t  yield.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  boys  were  shaky 
now.  They  feared  Ted  wouldn’t  show  up — 
and  he  was  the  gentleman  to  be  honored! 
But  show  up  Ted  did. 

“We’ve  had  a  lot  of  laughs  over  that 
one,  Watson  and  I,”  he  chuckled. 

Durein’s  son,  John,  30,  and  daughter, 
Donna,  28,  are  the  same  free  souls  as 
their  father. 

Typing  a  must 

He  made  only  one  demand  upon  them 
when  they  were  young:  they  had  to  learn 
to  type. 

“Typing  was  the  only  thing  I  learned  in 
school  that  did  me  any  good  in  later  life,” 
Ted  told  them. 

Donna  spent  a  year  in  Paris  and  is  just 
back  from  Australia,  where  she  met  a 
Swiss  engineer,  whom  she  plans  to  marry. 

John  obtained  a  degree  in  engineering 
at  Cal,  and,  as  did  his  father,  he  then 
reversed  his  field.  He  returned  to  school 
for  a  master’s  degree  in  education,  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  both  teaching  now  in  San 
Jose. 

Earlier,  when  Ted  tried  to  interest  John 
in  journalism,  he  shrugged  off  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  “I  remember  10  Christmases  when 
you  weren’t  even  home,”  he  grouched. 

“Journalism  is  totally  different  today,” 
observes  Ted  Durein.  “Not  many  writers 
fail  to  be  home  for  Christmas  nowadays, 
and  their  pay  is  so  much  higher  than  in 
my  younger  days.  However,  I  don’t  think 
young  writers  today  have  so  much  fun. 
The  fun  is  in  the  doing,  and  today’s  kids 
don’t  do  so  much.” 

• 

Extra  Editors’  seminar 

An  extra  seminar  for  managing  editors 
and  news  editors  is  announced  by  the 
American  Press  Institute  for  May  21-June 
2.  It  is  open  to  news  executives  from 
newspapers  with  more  than  .50,000  circu¬ 
lation.  The  extra  program  is  being  sched¬ 
uled  because  nominations  for  the  regular¬ 
ly  scheduled  Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  Seminar,  February  27-March  10, 
greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  places 
available. 

• 

Steinem  in  press  club 

Gloria  Steinem,  leader  of  the  feminist 
movement,  became  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  Washington  this 
week  after  she  addressed  a  sellout  audi¬ 
ence  consisting  of  two  women  for  every 
man. 


Ervin  resumes 
press  hearings; 
Schorr  is  called 

Senate  hearings  on  the  state  of  freedom 
of  the  press  will  resume  on  February  1. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
has  scheduled  sessions  for  February  1,  2,  8 
and  17.  The  sei-ies  follows  eight  days  of 
hearings  conducted  last  fall. 

In  announcing  the  hearings,  Ervin  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  did  not  think  the  state  of 
press  freedom  was  very  good. 

“The  hearings  have  been  prompted  by 
the  doubts  and  concern  of  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  to  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
First  Amendment’s  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press,”  he  stated.  “The  subpoenaing 
of  newsmen  by  government,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  attempt  to  enjoin  publication  by 
several  newspapers  of  information  related 
to  our  nation’s  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
increasing  scope  of  government  regulation 
and  control  of  the  broadcast  media  are 
only  some  of  the  developments  which  have 
exacerbated  these  doubts  and  deepened 
this  concern.” 

Ervin  noted  that  even  while  the  Sub¬ 
committee’s  hearings  were  underway,  “the 
White  House-inspired  FBI  investigation 
of  CBS  newsman  Daniel  Schorr  raised 
new  fears  and  suspicions  about  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  commitment  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  principles.” 

The  White  House,  the  North  Carolina 
Senator  said,  has  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained  the  Schorr  incident  and  has  not 
yet  replied  to  the  subcommittee’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  have  Charles  Colson  and  Frederic 
Malek,  the  individuals  directly  involved, 
appear  and  testify.  Herbert  Klein,  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  director  of  communications, 
also  declined,  asserting  executive  privi¬ 
lege,  to  testify  at  the  1971  hearings,  be¬ 
fore  the  Schorr  incident.  All  of  Senator 
Ervin’s  effort  to  get  officials  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  appear  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  thus  far  have  been  unavailing. 

The  Senator  said  the  Subcommittee 
“has  not  yet  despaired  of  convincing  the 
Administration  that  it  has  a  responsibility 
to  tell  the  American  people  what  its  poli¬ 
cies  are  in  the  area  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  Although  we  have  been  advised  to 
watch  what  they  do,  not  what  they  say, 
what  they  do  could  use  some  explaining.” 

The  Schorr  controversy  is  the  first  item 
on  the  committee’s  agenda.  Schorr  will  be 
the  witness  on  February  1. 

A  tentative  list  of  witnesses  includes 
Dean  Elie  Abel,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism;  Andrew  Heiskell, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Time-Life;  Mrs. 
Edith  Efron,  author  of  The  News  Twist¬ 
ers;  Bill  Monroe  of  NBC  News;  James 
Q.  Wilson,  Harvard  University  professor; 
and  Norman  Lear,  writer  of  the  television 
program  “All  In  The  Family.” 

Developments  in  the  field  of  public 
broadcasting  and  cable  television  will  be 
under  inquiry,  Ervin  said. 
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T  Tarvev 
'I^eMese. 


'±±elgesen  Features 

FOR  TODAY'S  READERS 


ECUMENICALLY  SPEAKING 
WHO  SAID  RELIGION  ISNT 
POPULAR  .  .  .  ? 

With  phenomenally  successful 
listener  response  behind 
them  as  religion  commentators 
over  Group  W  Westinghouse 
radio,  these  clergymen 
relate  their  separate 
viewpoints  on  social-religious 
events  in  weekly  columns, 
available  now. 


THE  REV.  DON  ROPER 


United 

Presbyterian 

Ck)mmunications 

Executive. 

For  the 

Protestant 

Viewpoint 


RABBI  MARC  TANENBAUM 


National 
Director  of 
the  American 
Jewish 
Committee. 


For  the 

Jewish  viewpoint. 


REVEREND  RONALD  VALENTI 

Religion 
commentator 
and  producer 
of  “Religious 
Prospectives.” 

For  the 
Catholic 
viewpoint 


P.O.  BOX  1301 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y.  11202 
(212)  875-2342 


30  sports  editors 
at  API  seminar; 
one  from  Brazil 

Newspapei's  from  14  states,  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil  will  be  represented  at  a 
two-week  seminar  for  sports  editors  be- 
pinninp  Monday  (Januai’y  31)  at  the 
Ameincan  Pross  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

Thirty  membei-s  are: 

Samuel  J  Bechtel,  Beaver  County 
(Pa.)  Times 

John  R  Bibb,  Nashville  (Tenn  )  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Thomas  R  Cunningham,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

Joao  Areosa  Duarte,  Journal  do  Brasil, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Peter  T  Farley,  Brockton  (Mass.)  En¬ 
terprise. 

Robert  J.  Gaydos,  Binyhamtnn  (N.Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin. 

Lewis  McD  Grizzard  Jr.,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Donald  J  Harrington,  Nexv  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

Charles  J  Hoffman,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Eveniny  Item. 

Tom  H  Keenan,  Sault  Ste  Marie 
(Ont.)  Sault  Daily  Star. 

John  B.  Kehror,  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Star. 


THE  TREND  IS 
TOWARD  RUKEYSER 

Discerning  editors  are  turning  to 
MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEY- 
SER'S  3  X  a  week  column  “EV¬ 
ERYBODY’S  MONEY,”  which 
they  recognize  as  the  investor's  best 
friend  After  recent  poverty  breed¬ 
ing  stock  market  gyrations,  they 
don't  want  their  readers  to  be 
burned  by  immature  show-offs  who 
cater  to  suckers 

RUKFYSER'S  practical  insights 
and  wide  contacts  save  him  from 
crying  panic  after  the  market  has 
fallen  out  of  bed.  He  aims  to  be 
cautious  when  bull  markets  peak 
and  to  stress  the  promise  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  when  it  is  fashionable  to 
sing  the  blues 

^e  “Who's  Who  in  America”  to 
grasp  why  lecture  program  chair¬ 
men  from  coast  to  coast  introduce 
him  as  America's  foremost  eco¬ 
nomic  commentator.  Topflight 
economist,  university  instructor, 
telecaster,  author  and  financial  ad¬ 
visor.  RUKEYSER  sets  standards 
of  excellence 

For  the  rate,  samples  and  a 
promotional  plan,  telegraph: 

B.  H.  Simon.  Syndicate  Manager 
21  Glenbrttok  Drive 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10804 
Telephone  (914)  636-0200 
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Timothy  M.  Kelly,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Tommy  King,  Macon  (Ga.)  News. 

Ronald  E  Kukulski,  Woodbridge  (N.J.) 
News  Tribune. 

Francis  B  Mazurkiewic,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times. 

William  H.  Millsaps,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Douglas  E.  Nye,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

J.  Larry  Pope,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Times. 

SexTnour  E  Raiz,  Cleveland  Press. 

Robert  A.  Roberts,  Willoughby  (0.) 
News-Herald. 

Gary  A.  Schultz,  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 

Jack  D  Simms,  Associated  Press 

Michael  W.  Smith,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une. 

Russell  L.  Smith,  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily 
Courier. 

Brodie  J.  Snyder  Jr.,  Montreal 
Gazette. 

Emil  F.  Tagliabue,  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

Joseph  S.  Tiede.  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer. 

Charles  C  Tiihlehorn,  Red  Bank  (N  J.) 
Daily  Register. 

Marvin  L.  West,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Neu's-Sentinel. 

Dave  C.  Wohlfarth,  Dayton  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald. 

• 

Newspaper  collection 
marks  Churchill  death 

More  than  300  newspapers  that  report¬ 
ed  the  death  of  Winston  Churchill  seven 
years  ago  on  their  front  pages  have  been 
given  to  the  Churchill  Memorial  and  Li¬ 
brary  at  Westminster  College,  Fulton, 
Mi.ssouri. 

Sir  Winston  focused  the  attention  of 
newspapers  on  Westminster  College  in 
1946,  w'hen  he  said  in  his  “Sinews  of 
Peace”  address:  “From  Stettin  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic  to  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic,  an  iron 
curtain  has  descended  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.”  And  19  years  later,  newspapers  on 
each  side  of  the  “curtain”  used  headlines 
to  tell  of  his  death. 

Anticipating  the  death  of  Sir  Winston 
in  January,  1965,  Edwin  Russell,  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  asked  fnends  in 
various  paids  of  the  world  to  send  him 
copies  of  newspapers  containing  accounts 
of  Churchill’s  death  and  funeral.  He  later 
gave  these  to  G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who 
presented  them  to  the  Memorial  The  col¬ 
lection  will  be  preseiwed  in  the  archives 
of  the  library. 

• 

New  England  winners 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  the 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Times-Record  won  the 
All-New  England  General  Excellence 
award  for  daily  newspapers  in  New  En¬ 
gland  Press  Association  competition.  The 
winner  in  the  non-daily  field  was  the 
Westport  (Conn.)  News. 
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Bernstein  fills 
a  colunm  with 
words  on  words 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

In  a  matter  of  words,  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein  is  neither  a  purist  nor  a  per- 
missivist. 

For  years  his 
word-watching  both 
as  an  author  and 
in  the  New  Y'ork 
Times  “Winners  & 

Sinners’’  bulle 
tin  has  taken  a 
lively  middle  course. 

Now  that  Bernstein 
is  becoming  a  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist 
for  New  York  Times 
Special  Features 
beginning  February 
7,  the  middle 
ground  is  still  where  he’ll  stand. 

There  will  be  three  weekly  “Bernstein 
on  Words’’  columns  of  about  350  words 
each  aimed  at  encouraging  “the  most 
profitable  use  of  English.’’  Not  profitable 
in  the  buck-making  sense,  he  explains,  but 
rather  in  the  sense  of  achieving  the  best 
communication. 

Scope  of  column 

Early  in  the  new  column  tailored  for 
general  newspaper  I'eadership,  Bernstein 
will  take  up  what  he  terms  “youth-yak’’ 
words,  examine  the  staying  power  of  such 
recent  collotiuialisms  as  “muscle”  and 
“clout”,  assess  the  virtue  (or  non-virtue) 
of  turning  nouns  into  verbs,  and  also  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  evidence  his 
appreciation  for  the  pun  by  heading  one 
item  “The  feminine  Ms-take.” 

There,  he  continues,”  .  the  deplor¬ 
able  tendency  these  days  is  toward  am¬ 
biguity  and  fuzziness,  and  adojition  of  the 
Ms.  w'ould  be  another  step  in  that  dii'ec- 
tion.  What  the  women  should  agitate  for 
is  greater  specificity  in  the  masculine  ti¬ 
tles  to  match  theirs.”  The  brave  editor 
then  gives  a  few  suggested  titles. 

Any  journalist  visitor  making  a  first 
visit  to  the  Bemstein  office  tucked  back  in 
the  transportation  department  in  the 
Times  Building  probably  anticipates  a 
gaggle  of  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
and  clippings  scattered  in  happy  confu¬ 
sion.  But  not  so.  All  is  tidy,  dictionaries 
and  references  on  low  border  bookshelves. 
There’s  a  map  of  the  world  spanning  one 
wall,  a  Bernstein  decorating  touch  also 
used  in  Paris  when  he  was  starting  the 


news  operation  of  the  mtemational  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Above  the  desk  hangs  an  original  Bern¬ 
stein  painting  of  the  night  of  the  Great 
Blackout  in  New  York,  November,  1965, 
when  as  assistant  managing  editor,  “Ted” 
and  his  colleagues  traveled  by  panel  truck 
to  the  Newark  Evening  News  plant  to  get 
out  a  slender  edition  of  the  Times. 

The  wordman  took  up  painting  “out  of 
the  blue”  areund  the  mid  50s,  also  the 
time  of  a  heart  attack.  His  painting  tech¬ 
nique,  he  says,  is  self-taught  and  if  he 
would  just  get  back  to  it,  it  could  be  a 
great  cure  for  smoking. 

Consulting  editor 

A  light  teacher-tone  appears  in  Ted 
Bernstein’s  voice  when  discussing  “Win¬ 
ners  &  Sinners.”  “Some  things  just  have 
to  be  said  once.  Then,  there  are  others 
that  have  to  be  said  in  every  issue.”  The 
editor  clips  his  treasures  from  the  Times 
and  pops  them  into  an  envelope — later  to 
sort  out  the  “best”,  or  the  worst  as  Times- 
men  relegated  to  the  anonymous  “sinners” 
section  well  know. 

Consulting  editor  since  last  November, 
Ted  first  went  to  work  as  a  city  copy  desk 
editor  after  getting  a  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  in 
1925.  At  the  same  time,  he  joined  the 
journalism  faculty  to  teach  copy  editing 
and  also  typography  and  makeup  in  a 
course  he  devised.  He  commuted  from 
Times  Square  to  the  uptown  campus  a 
day  or  so  a  week  for  25  years. 

Bernstein’s  career  with  the  Times  in¬ 
cludes  being  named  foreign  news  editor 
just  before  World  War  II  His  desk  han¬ 
dled  all  war  copy.  Prior  to  his  present 
assignment,  he  was  editorial  director  of 
the  book  division. 

• 

Circulation  men  get 
parity  with  reporters 

The  reporter  top  minimum  is  increased 
$60  in  a  new  three-year  Newspaper  Guild 
contract  at  the  Bakersfield  Californian, 
raising  it  to  $252.79.  A  newly  created  dis¬ 
trict  managers’  classification  is  pegged  at 
parity  with  reporters,  and  display  sales¬ 
men,  formerly  $17.50  below  the  reporter 
top,  are  raised  $77.50  to  parity. 

Most  of  21  circulation  district  super¬ 
visors  who  up  to  now  have  operated  mo¬ 
tor  delivery  routes  wull  be  converted  to 
district  managers  under  a  new  carrier- 
boy  delivery  system. 

The  supervisors  have  lieen  paid  on  a 
commission  basis.  If  the  average  weekly 
commission  of  their  best  quarter  in  the 
preceding  year  exceeds  the  reporter  top 
minimum,  they  will  be  paid  that  amount 
as  a  salary. 


Hamlin  helps  boys 

V.  T,  Hamlin  has  retired  from  drawing 
his  comic  strip  Alley  Oop  but  he  continues 
to  work  at  the  drawing  board,  teaching  a 
class  at  the  Boys’  Club  in  Sarasota,  Flori¬ 
da.  He  offered  his  seiwices  to  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Talent  pool. 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

I  COLUMNS  I 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J  TAYLOR 
1  WILLIAMS  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
'  NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
:  MARY  McGrath 
I  FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 
I  MARTIN  F  NOLAN 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


!  BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
i  THE  ACES  •  World  Championship 
Bridge  Team 

I  SUSIE  MAC  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
I  CHARLES  J.  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor- 
Mutual  Funds 

'  YOUR  JOB' Employment  Counseling 
i  STELLA  WILDER  •  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS '  Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY '  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  S  PUZZLE  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
SPOTLITE  SERIES  -  3/6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  . .  -  ?  •  Daily 
CROSSWORDS '  Daily  &  Sunday 
HEALTH  CAPSULES'  Daily 


i  MiNU  I  ncn  view  '  uaiiy 
I  EB  and  FLO '  Daily  &  Sunday 
i  THE  BOSLEYS '  Weekdays  &  Sunday 
'  FERD  NAND'  Daily  &  Sunday 
TARZAN  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
FRED  &  OTHERS'  Daily 
,  GORDO  '  Daily  &  Sunday 
NANCY  '  Daily  &  Sunday 
PEANUTS '  Daily  &  Sunday 
GUMMERST  '  Daily 
THE  COLONIALS'  Daily 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  '  Sunday 
EMMY  LOU  '  Daily  &  Sunday 
BUTTON  A  DAY  '  Daily 
I  THE  DROPOUTS  '  Daily  &  Sunday 
GINGER'  Daily 
IFFY'  Daily 
PIXies '  Daily 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— ANTIQUES  FAIR  ' 
Weekday  &  Sunday 
NORMAN '  Daily 
VIPeewees '  Daily 
ZODY*  Daily 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW' 

Daily  &  Sunday 
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Dow  Jones  ’71  report 
shows  a  slight  gain 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.,  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  announced  in  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  its  consolidated  net  income  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1971  was  $17,- 
811,043.  This  is  equal  to  $1.19  per  share 
and  compares  with  $17,686,718  or  $1.18 
per  share  the  previous  year. 

The  earnings  include  the  gain  on  the 
sale  of  a  stock  investment  of  $2,044,224 
after  taxes.  All  operating  statistics  for 
1971  and  prior  years  are  adjusted  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 
Company  by  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiai-y.  This  acquisition 
is  being  accounted  for  on  a  pooling  of 
interests  basis. 

Operating  revenues  of  $142,751,127  in 
1971  were  up  $5,067,229  or  3.7%  from  the 
1970  total  of  $137,683,898. 

• 

More  newsprint  used 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  855,997  tons  in  December, 
5.3%  more  than  December  1971,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported.  Consumption  for  December 
1970  was  813,258  tons.  There  were  four 
Sundays  in  December  each  year.  For  the 
1971,  total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  9,601,480  tons,  compared 
with  9,544,930  tons  in  1970,  an  increase  of 
0.6%  in  1971. 


Doremus  stock  dividend 
is  voted  as  an  extra 

Doremus  &  Company,  advertising  and 
public  relations,  reported  a  17  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  1971  earnings,  and  announced 
that  its  board  of  directors  declared  a  spe¬ 
cial  dividend  of  4  percent  in  stock  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  9c  quarterly  cash  pay¬ 
ment. 

Net  income  for  the  year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1971  was  $516,000  as  against  $439,- 
000  for  1970.  Per-share  earnings,  adjusted 
for  payment  of  the  4  percent  stock  divi¬ 
dend,  were  equivalent  to  $1.15  in  1971  and 
98  cents  in  1970.  adjusted  average  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  outstanding  in  1971  was 
450,989;  448,380  in  1970. 

Gross  income  in  1971  was  $6,597,000  on 
billings  of  $43,222,000.  These  compare 
with  $6,118,000  and  $42,706,000  in  1970. 

McCormick  Fund  grants 

The  Robert  R.  McConnick  Charitable 
Trust  distributed  $1,420,500  in  grants  in 
1971  for  charitable,  scientific,  religious, 
and  literary  purposes,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  trustees.  The  grants  raised  to 
$19,444,470  the  total  disbursed  by  the 
trust  since  it  began  operations  in  1956. 
The  trust  was  created  under  the  will  of 
Colonel  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  died  April  1, 
1955. 
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k  505,628  SHARES 

Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated 

^  COMMON  STOCK 

($2.00  Par  Value) 

^  PRICE  $18,125  PER  SHARE 

Vou  jrr  in\  iU‘d  t(/jsk  htr  a  /Vos/H*t  fu-* 
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Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 

imirrporated 

BlyJh  &  Co.,  Inc.  duPont  Glore  Forgan  Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co. 

Um  orporalrd  Im  orperrated 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  Inc. 

Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Lehman  Brothers 

ln<  orporated  IrM  urporated 

Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 

Stone  &  Webster  Securities  Corporation 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 


Dean  Witter  &  Co. 


Bache  &  Co. 

liM  (Hporated 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
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51 
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Crown  Zallarbach  . 
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41 

Dayco  Corp . 

20 

Digital  Equipmant  . 

Eastman  Kodak  . 
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97 
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Fairchild  Camara  . 
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Inmont  . 
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Intarnational  Papar  . 
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Interpublic  Group  . 
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Kimberly  Clark  . 
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Knight  Newspapers  . 
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Riddar  Publications  . 
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Sun  Chemical  . 
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J.  W.  Thompson  . 
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Washington  Post  . 
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American  Financial  Corp . 
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Booth  Newspapers  . 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 
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Datascan  . 

Dow  Jonas  . 
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Doyle,  Dana,  Bernbach  . 
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Gray  Advertising  . 

Hurletron  . 
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Multimedia  Inc . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

35'/, 

42'4 

Photon  . 

9% 

9 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

23% 

22'/, 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

7% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

23 

24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

1914 

17% 

MacMillan,  Bloedal  . 

25% 

7*16 

Southam  Press  . 

19 

17% 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

31'/, 

31% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  . 

42% 

45% 

Lee’s  first  quarter 
earnings  are  higher 

First  quarter  earnings  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  were  reported  by  David  K. 
Gottlieb,  president,  as  $1,213,328  or  41 
cents  per  share.  This  compares  with  $1,- 
092,472  or  37  cents  per  share  for  the  first 
quarter  last  year  as  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
3  for  2  stock  split  effected  by  a  50%  stock 
dividend  on  August  16,  1971. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  first  quarter 
were  $10,642,313  compared  with  $9,596,590 
for  the  first  quarter  last  year.  Operating 
revenues  and  earnings  for  1971  include 
the  operation  of  WSAZ-tv,  Huntington- 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  on  April  27,  1971. 
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Linage  Trends— April  1971 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Classifications 

1971 

(000) 

Omitted 

1970 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Change 

Retail 

April  . 

First  Four  Months  . 

.  $165,277 

.  549,278 

$152,477 

530,949 

+  2,800 
+18,329 

+  1.8 
+  3.5 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

April  . 

First  Four  Months 

46,638 

162,055 

48,972 

161,825 

—  2,334 
+  230 

—  4.8 
+  0.1 

General 

April  . 

First  Four  Months  . 

43,928 

147,920 

42,079 

141,675 

+  1,849 
+  6,245 

+  4.4 
+  4.4 

Automotive 

April  . 

11,777 

9,685 

31,061 

+  2,092 
+  2,265 

+21.6 
+  7.3 

First  Four  Months  . 

33;326 

Financial 

April  . 

First  Four  Months  . 

9,991 

35,823 

12,060 

45,603 

-  2,069 
-  9,780 

—17.2 

—21.4 

Classified 

April  . 

First  Four  Months  . 

65,265 
.  236,298 

66,764 

246,298 

--  1,499 
-  -10,398 

—  2.2 
—  4.2 

Total  Advertising 

April  . 

First  Four  Months  . 

286,238 
.  1.002.645 

283,065 

995.984 

+  3,173 
+  6,661 

+  1.1 

+  0.7 

classified  section 

from  our  Vast  Nows|>cqpor  Audionco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AKTICLEsl-’OR^SAl^ 

nMCTIONAI^ 

WEBSTER 

Library  size,  1971  edition, 
brand  new,  still  in  box. 
Cost  new;  $45.00. 


Will  Sell  for  $15 

Deduct  10%  on  orders  of  b  or  more. 


Mail  to 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
LIQUIDATORS 

1450  Niagara  Falls  Blvd. 
Dept.  W-312 

Tonawanda,  New  York  14150 

C.O.D.  orders  enclose  $1.00  good  will 
deposit.  Pay  balance  plus  C.O.D.  ship¬ 
ping  on  delivery.  Be  satisfied  on  inspec¬ 
tion  or  return  within  10  days  for  full 
refund.  No  dealers  each  volume  speci¬ 
fically  stamped  not  for  resale. 

Please  add  $I.2S  postage  and  handling. 
New  York  State  residents  add  applicable 
sales  tax. 

Need  Professional  BUSINESS 
WRITERS?  Directory  lists  mem¬ 
bers  by  location  and  si>ecial  knowlerlKe. 
Price  $3.50. 

Associated  Business  Writers  of  America 
Box  135B,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.J.  08852 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS/REPS 

wanted  for  complete  line 
of  hot  metal  matrices  and 
parta.  Protected  territories; 
commission  arrangement. 
Write  giving  qualifications 
and  experience. 

BOX  160 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  FX)R  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haKKiinK  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaiter  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  FL — 32401. 


MET.  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER,  consultant, 
broker;  appraisals;  New  York  and 
New  Entrland,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  13210, 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  NEED  dailies/IarKe  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph;  (713)  664-9414 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
P.OX  133,  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-5280, 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCI.\TES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (203)  262-2411 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspatiers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Bo.x  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PROFITS! 

Financial,  Management 
Consultants  To  Publishers 

(Write  For 
Brochure) 

G^mmuhicatioh  profits 

P.  0.  Box  54.  Wheaton,  III.  60187 
(312)  653-0401 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WE’LLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54.  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 


EASTERN  MAJOR  MARKCT  suburban 
weekly  with  e.\cellent  cash  flow.  No 
plant.  Asking  $200,000  — terms.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Wj’.shington,  D.C. —  20004. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (203)  546-3356 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'^IsewspaperTWant^ 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi- 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-compet’tive 
situated  weekly/daily  Krossinj?  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


ALAN  G,  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing?  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

LARGE  WEEKLY/SMALL  DAILY 
wanted  by  young,  experienced  man¬ 
ager  with  strong  financial  backing. 
Zones  1,  2,  5  or  9.  Box  79,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  with  9  years  ad¬ 
vertising  exjierience  and  sound  financial 
backing  wants  to  buy  small  paper  or 
invest  and  part  manage  large  one. 
Primarily  interested  in  Ohio.  Replies 
confiflential.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  wants  to  buy 
weekly  with  good  grow'th  potential. 
Write  full  particulars.  Box  156,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMP  AS  Y 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  people  and  news- 
pa|>er  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  jierson  or 
opiwrtunity.  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3441 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina.  OH  44256. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


“GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS” — Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  20  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


95%  OF  RECORDS  SOLD  arc  rock- 
folk.  I’ve  laeen  a  ”rock-foIk”  for  15 
years.  My  ’’RECORD  REVIEWS”  re¬ 
flect  knowlerige  of  the  field.  Samples : 
Ken  Irsay,  65  Oriental  Blvd.,  Brook- 
lyj^  N.Y.— 11235. 

Inquire  what  ’’NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  ))aper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 

IN  LARRY  BONKO’s  humble  opinion. 
Colonel  Sanders  will  be  the  first  man 
on  Mars.  Girl  watchers  ignore  ears. 
Peggy  Lee  nee<ls  a  good  laugh.  ”VIP 
FILE”  offers  the  Bonko  column  of 
one-liners.  Punch  up  your  pages.  Sam¬ 
ple.  5712  Lancelot  Dr.,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  2;)462.  _ _ 

’’AMERICAN  Sesa^E”— Weekly  col¬ 
umn  :  events,  books,  movies,  theater, 
miscellaneous;  3  month’s  free  trial. 
World-Wide  News  Bureau,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.— 07302. 

VERSATILE  WRITER  wishes  syndica- 
tirn.  Needs  reliable  representation  to 
place  columns.  MacFarland,  Box  50420, 
Nashville,  Tenn. — 37205. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


NEW  OFFSET  PLANT;  60-unit  press 
with  Bulloon  Formers.  Daily  Record. 
Lons  Beach.  N.J.  -07740.  (201)  222- 
1000. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^COMPLETRTLAmS^^ 


LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT  We  re 
converting  to  offset.  Have  many  items 
for  sale.  inoludinjf:  5  Linotype 
Comets:  5  Model  30*s:  5  Hammond 

Glider  Saws:  :{  Ludlows:  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate:  2  Sta-Hi  Routers,  plus 
much,  much  more.  Everythinj;  in  jfocxl 
condition.  Zeke  Maniues,  Statesman- 
Journal.  Salem,  Oretf.  (503)  364-6811. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin* 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

JUSTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyj>e  styles.  Flexowriters  -Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wIM  order) 

4-weelcs . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(RtmlHanca  thould  accompany  clat* 
sided  copy  when  submittod  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unloss  crodif  has  boon  os- 
tabiished.) 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $L90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PHOTON  200B  inrluding;  two  $.'!,000 
discs.  Full  price  $7,500.  Ph ;  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 

SAVE  IN  72 

Plan  ahead  and  save  using  our  photo¬ 
composition  supplies.  Over  150  border 
patterns  available  at  the  lowest  price 
anywhere.  Write:  McGann  &  Marsh 
for  a  complete  cold-type  catalog.  62- 
14th  St.,  Wheeling,  West  Va.— 26003. 
(AC  304)  233-5211. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers’ 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

ALL  MODETLS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph :  (203)  875-0706  Frank  Love.  Jour¬ 
nal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

2  SUPER  QUICKS.  Model  472;  e.xcel- 
lent  condition ;  $38,000  the  pair.  For 
information  call  or  write  Production 
Mgr.,  Capital  Newspaiiers  Group,  645 
Albany-Shaker  R<1..  Albany,  N.Y. 
12202.  (AC  518)  453-5720. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Three  "300" 
Comets.  s#3217  (6  molds).  S#3106 
and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders,  mat  detectors,  electric  imts, 
blowers.  TOU  units.  Available  March! 
two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S2t73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de- 
te<tors.  TOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTa|)e  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co..  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 
(213)  748-5954. 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  5— No.  141 12R 
with  TTS  oijeratipg  unit,  micro-therm 
crucible  control.  Star  Automatic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Quadder.  Linotype  Model  14  — 
No.  47717.  Make  offer.  Dick  Tanner. 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
271,  Monterey.  Calif.  93940.  Ph ;  (408) 
372-8111. 


PHOTON  713-10  with  expanded  mem- 
1  ory  and  Automix  formatting  keyboard. 

Both  in  good  condition  and  presently 
I  in  operation  in  our  composing  room. 

I  Phone  or  write  Tom  Stratton,  e/o 
i  Democrat-Herald.  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oreg.-97321.  Ph :  (503)  926- 

I  2211. 

j  TELETYPE  sets,  rebuilts.  %  manu- 
j  facturers’  list.  All  models-  all  sjieeds. 
i  TELECOM.  Bo.x  4117.  Alexandria,  Va. 

VARITYPE  HEADLINER  model  820 
with  80  fonts  of  tyt>e;  film  and  chem¬ 
icals  included.  Will  accept  best  offer. 
Call  (212)  265-1996. 


I  _ _  MAILROOM 

I  SIGNODB  NM44  NAROSTRAP  auto- 
!  matic  wire  tying  machine.  110-volt 
I  single  phase  with  foot  switch  cycle 
I  control.  Purchased  new  in  late  1966 
!  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
,  “as  is" — "where  is."  Contact  Bob 
Childress,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va.— 22902. 
Ph:  (703)  295-9111. 

i  STACKERS  (7)— Sta-Hi  1966  (Bonnier) 
Metro  Stark  Masters  available  im- 
i  mediately.  All  operational.  $4,900  each. 

I  Contact:  Assistant  Purchasing  Mgr., 
!  New  York  News.  Inc.,  220  E.  42nd 
]  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.— 10017. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


GOING  DIRECT?  16  magnesium  sad¬ 
dles,  never  used  $500,  13.625"  inside 
diameter,  .392"  thick,  22%”  cut-off  by 
151/4"  wide.  Contact  Dick  Paynter, 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio.  (AC  614) 
593-5073. 

HOT  MET.AL  BARGAINS  I 
C-1  Intertyi>es  (2)  with  Star  Auto¬ 
setters  and  Shaffstall  Mat  Detectors. 
#32030-  41.950:  #17296  $350.  Ludlow 
#11145,  electric  pot— $500.  14  fonts 

Ludlow  mats  $35.  each.  Morrison  Slug 
Stripper  -  $40.  Ph :  Richard  Paynter, 
The  Messenger,  Athens.  Ohio.  (614) 
593-5073. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATlC-niEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices -  lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  tsirite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohicy— 44313 


PHOTOENGRAVING 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Model 
F389-2.  Used  2Vs  years  in  light  pro¬ 
duction,  excellent  condition.  Have  gone 
offset  and  must  sell.  Write:  R.  Neu- 
bauer.  Daily  Targum.  Rutgers  College 
Box  3007.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903; 
or  call  (201)  247-1766,  ext.  6023. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE 
3  UNIT  HOE  Z 

l)attern  press  with  pony  autoplate  teth 
working  well.  23i%"  cut-off.  inch 
plate.  Make  an  offer.  Contact  D.  W. 
Burley.  Lynn  Item,  Lynn,  Mass.  Ph ; 
(617)  593-7700. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New :  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%”  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


TRUCKS 

40  International  Metro  trucks  '65 
through  '70.  Newsi)aper  delivery  s|)e- 
cials.  Contact:  Be-Rite  Delivery  Serv¬ 
ice,  1911  laxust,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
63103.  (AC  314)  621-9.522. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


GROWING  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 
at  4-year  Pacific  Northwest  college 
seeks  third  professor  for  press,  law, 
history,  advertising,  advise  publica¬ 
tions.  Need  M.A.;  Ph.D.  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  helpful.  Box  34,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  JOURNAU8M 
A  limited  number  of  graduate  assist- 
antships  will  be  available  in  September 
1972  for  applicants  with  med'a  ex¬ 
perience.  Broad  program  leading  to 
master  of  arts  degree.  Write:  Grad¬ 
uate  Affairs  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism.  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing,  Mich. — 48823. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

SIX-UNIT  URBANITE,  top  condition 
preferably  with  3/color  unit  and  bal¬ 
loon  former.  Give  full  particulars  and 
specifications  in  first  letter.  Box  64. 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

WB  NEED  two  units  of  (Joss  Suburban 
or  will  consider  a  two-unit  press  with 
folder.  Box  117,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

WILLIAM  JAMES  COLLEGE 
OF 

THE  GRA.VD  VALLEY  STATE  COLLEGES 
Announces  o|>enings  in  the  Arts  (and 
Media)  for  faculty  who  have  academic 
or  professional  qualifications  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas: 

Communications  Theory 
Popular  Culture 
Journalism 
Graphic  Arts 
Television 
Ci  nematography 
Photography 

William  James  College  is  an  innovative 
college  which  attempts  to  prepare  lib¬ 
eral  arts  students  for  meaningful  roles 
in  contemporary  society. 

Interested  persons  should  contact : 
Robert  Mayberry 
WILLIAM  JAMES  COLLEGE 
Allendale.  Michigan  49401 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AMBITIOUS,  EXPERIENCED 

Newspaper  Manager 
or  Magazine  Executive 

TO  GROW  PROb'ESSIONALLY  AS 
IMAGINATIVE.  SELF-STARTING 

Business  Manager 
or  Asst,  to  Publisher 

OF  LARGE,  STILL-EXPANDING 

National  Gravure 
Newspaper  Magazine 

Unusual*  significant  opportunity  in  new. 
ini|)ortant  i>08ition  to  be  established 
when  rif?bt  person  found.  ChallenKinK 
responsibilities  with  vital.  Krnwinjr  pub¬ 
lication  that's  a  key  component  of  $100.* 
000.000.  New  York-based  communica¬ 
tions  contflomerate. 

First-year  income  will  ranxe  between 
$24,000  and  $30,000.  Also  obtainable: 
periodic  raises  as  merited,  and  incentive 
plan,  plus  stock  option  eligibility  after 
year. 

Qualifying  e.xperience  can  be  specialized 
or  diversified:  e.g.,  accounting,  bus¬ 
iness  management,  advertising  sales, 
marketing.  circulation  development, 
public  relations,  promotion,  editing, 
writing,  and/or  other  relevant  back¬ 
ground:  some  newspai>er  or  magazine 
or  syndicate  or  wire  service  record  pre¬ 
requisite. 

/I^ailablc  for  interview  at 
eSPA,  INLAND.  TDNA  conventions 
I  BOX  123.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

I  Vice-President 

MANUKA  CrrURING/OPEJRATIONS 
$25.000-$30.000 
(Upper  Midwest) 

What  turns  you  on?  Money?  E<iuity? 
Challenge?  Opportunity?  Location?  My 
cl'ent  has  all  of  these  plus  stock  op¬ 
tions  for  y«m  if  you  have  this  for  him: 
a  degree,  if  you  are  a  conceptual  type, 
it  you  are  a  dei^gator.  an  instigator 
and  innovator.  As  Vice-President  of 
Manufacturing,  you  will  install  all  the 
systems  and  procedures  necessary  in 
the  production  of  a  large  chain  of 
suburban  newsi>aper8.  You  will  do  all 
this  in  a  new  facility  and  supervise  a 
large.  comi>etent  staff.  Rush  your 
resum4  in  absolute  confidence  to  Box 
161.  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  40.000 
circulation  student  daily  newspaper 
nublishc'd  by  non-profit  cor|>oration  at 
Big  Ten  University.  Business  back- 
gn>und  essential :  editorial  knowledge 
helpful.  Send  complete  resume  Box  166, 
.Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Large  metropolitan  daily  has  opening 
for  Assistant  Controller  with  si>ecial- 
ization  in  areas  of  tax  and  budget. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  degree 
plus  3-4  years  experience  with  potential 
to  assume  greater  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Compensation  or^n  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Full  range  of  supple¬ 
mentary  benefits  and  stock  participa¬ 
tion. 

Submit  complete  resum4  in  confidence 
to  Box  177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
^LASsiHElTADVi^^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlTORiAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ARTIST  OR  CARTOORAPHER 
OR  WHATEVER  YOU  CALL  IT  I 
We’re  lookine  for  the  iierson  who  can 
do  for  u»  what  is  heinir  done  for  The 
St.  PetersbuiK  Times  in  the  field  of 
editorial  Kraphics  .  .  .  eolor  overlays, 
maps,  charts,  work  with  cold  tyiie, 
etc',,  and  under  the  pressure  of  dead¬ 
line.  S'»nd  resume,  iletails  to  .Tames 
Whelan.  The  Miami  News,  P.O.  Bo.\ 
615,  Miami,  Florida  -33152. 


CIRCULATION 

CHICAGO  30,000  BI-WEEKLY,  paid/ 
free;  yount;,  progressive  audience: 
seeks  pro  who  will  hustle  for  more 
moderate  base.  E.xcellent  commission. 
Ho.x  Ik5,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  HEP 
FOR  WEST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  e.'iperienced 
in  newspai)er  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position 
and  opiKtrtunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  reiiresentative. 

Long  established  company.  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  |>ension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  l)cnefits. 

Exi>erienc6  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary, 

•  Reply  with  complete  resum4  to: 
BOX  62 

EDITOR  &  PUBLLSHER 

21,000,  7-DAY  MIDWEST  newspaper 
is  olTering  a  solid  and  rewarding  fu¬ 
ture  to  an  ex|)erienced  circulator  who. 
in  exchange,  will  give  us  maximum 
I>romotionai  effort.  Please  give  full 
information,  including  salary  re<|uire- 
ments  in  first  reply.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  confidential.  Write  Box  100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  con¬ 
trolled/voluntary  pay  weekly  group, 
ready  fur  audit  in  next  six  months. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  one  of 
sunny  Southwest’s  fastest-growing  web 
offset  publishers  and  commercial 
printers.  Send  complete  history  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.. 
P.O.  Bo.x  25526,  Albuquerque,  N,  Mex, 

OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFE-TIME  for 
a  well-qualified  circulation  manager. 
Should  lie  knowlecigeable  of  controlled 
circulation/voluntary  collect  systems. 
1.50.000  circulation,  weekly  group  serv¬ 
ing  the  island  of  Oahu  in  Hawaii. 
Paiiers  are  well  established  (15  years) 
and  enjoy  strong  rentier  acceptance. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits,  and  growth 
IKitential.  Send  complete,  confidential 
resume  to  Box  164.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  East¬ 
ern  Sunday  only  luilier.  Must  lie  shirt¬ 
sleeve  e.\ecutive,  not  afraid  of  making 
calls  with  newsboys,  as  well  as  being 
able  to  handle  large  distributors.  Great 
opiiortunity  for  development.  Box  171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  for  25,500 
offset  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  fur 
a  producer.  Good  salary,  bonus  plan 
and  comiiany  benefits.  Write  Primo 
Casali,  Advertising  Dir.,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870 ;  or 
call  (419)  625-5500. 


PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY,  zone  9. 
looking  for  strong  CAM  for  9-10  staff. 
Growing,  exclusive  market.  Salary  -f- 
bonus.  ^nd  resume  Box  118,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Replies  confidential, 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
qualified  classifietl  sales  manager  to 
build  up  classified  section  for  4-weekly 
chain.  Pa|)ers  currently  running  4 
pages  weekly  with  no  solicitation:  self¬ 
starter  and  go-getter  can  easily  <IoubIe 
’  sales.  Send  full  resume  to  Edward  N. 
Klein.  Publisher.  Warwick  Advertiser, 
Warwick.  N.Y. — 10990. 


We'll  pay  to  $15,000 

PHONE  ROOM  ^SUPERVISOR 

Our  Phone  Room  is  “hot  to  t?o“  and 
we*re  l(X>kinK  for  a  sales*minded  in- 
dividual  who  can  provide  its  leadership. 
Experience  in  handling?  phone  r<K>ms 
is  a  must,  preferably  in  a  comi>etitive 
situation.  We’re  a  major  daily  in  Zone 
2  with  lots  of  Krow’th  potential  for  you. 
Apply  Box  78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSIISG  ROOM 

NIGHT  SUPERVISOR 
PHOTOCOMPOSING  ROOM 
We  want  someone  who  has  experience 
with  computerized  cold-tyi>e  newspaper 
and  commercial  composition.  Photons. 
Compu>;raphic,  IBM  1130.  in  addition 
to  pro<luction  planning;  and  cost  an¬ 
alysis;  some  working;  knowledKe  of 
camera  and  prep  room  proc^ures 
helpful.  If  you  are  interested  in  ad- 
vancintr  with  a  yount;,  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization  we  have  a  position  for  you. 
We  want  a  person  who  will  do  what 
it  takes  to  get  the  job  done  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  of  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  the  finest  Photocomp  operation 
in  the  country.  We  offer  a  full  benefit 
package  and  the  tools  to  accomplish 
your  goals.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
(]uirements  to  Mr.  Javit,  Observer 
Newspn|)er8,  3B25t  Schoolcraft,  Livo¬ 
nia.  Mich.  48150.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  competent,  en¬ 
ergetic.  young  i>er8on  who  is  manage¬ 
ment-minded,  knowle<lgeable  in  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  handle  people 
and  get  maximum  production  from 
staff ;  must  know  and  understand  ITU 
laws  and  be  able  to  enforce  them.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  along  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Give  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  along  with 
date  of  availability.  Box  53,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  62.000  bi¬ 
weekly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  talented,  hard¬ 
working  individual-strong  on  pro¬ 
gramming,  sales,  layout,  etc.  Send 
complete  resumi  including  salary  to 
Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ex¬ 
panding  20,000  offset  daily  newspaper 
in  growing  city  (Zone  8),  Must  have 
experience,  aggressive  attitude,  and 
have  management  goals.  Opportunity 
for  person  to  assume  sales  position 
NOW— prove  self — and  move  into  man¬ 
agement  within  one  year.  Above-av¬ 
erage  salary  -f-  bonus  to  start  and  car 
allowance.  Send  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  reiiuirements  to  Box  141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  fast¬ 
growing  northern  Calif.  20M  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with 
proven  sales  ability.  Good,  dependable, 
stable  salesman  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  E.xcellent  state  college,  outdoor 
paradise.  Write:  Advertising  Director, 
Enterprise-Record,  Chico,  Calif. — 
95926. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  fast¬ 
growing  N.J.  shore  newspaper.  Must 
be  ex|)erienceil  in  all  phases  of  retail 
advertising  sales-promotion  and  ability 
to  get  the  most  out  of  sales  staff.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  to  join  a  dy¬ 
namic,  youthful  staff  of  executives  on 
the  move.  Fastest-growing  area  in  N.J. 
Advancement  desire  a  must.  Full  de¬ 
tails  to  Joseph  Milza,  Observer  Courier- 
Sun.  P.O.  Box  449,  22  Robbins  St., 
Toms  River.  N.J.  -08753. 

YOUNG,  GROWING  OFFSET  weekly 
(20,000)  in  N.J.  expanding  sales  staff. 
Needs  someone  strong  on  layout,  with 
ability  to  sell  and  service  local,  retail 
accounts.  Submit  resume  to  Box  158, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  quality  liberal  bi-weekly. 
4th  sales  person  for  prime  accounts. 
Strong  incentive  plan.  Box  182,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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LOCAL  COLUMNIST  for  Zone  5 
daily.  Metro  area.  Proven  daily  pro¬ 
ducer  of  humor,  human  interest.  Salary 
open.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box  65, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  R  E  PO  RT  E  R— Mini¬ 
mum  2  years  governmental  and  inves¬ 
tigative  exiierience.  No  beginners.  Top 
reporting  position  on  aggressive,  local- 
orienterl  pai)er  in  state  capital.  Write 
Edw.  D.  Casey.  Executive  Editor. 
Evening  Capital,  Annapolis,  Md. 
2I40I. 


EXPERIENCED.  RESPONSIBLE,  pro¬ 
fessional  weekly  newspaperman.  Must 
really  know  and  love  the  business. 
Great  opportunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 
Community  Press.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
11506,  Winston-Salem.  N.C. — 27106. 

(919)  765-2883. 


LIBRARIAN  for  Zone  5  daily.  Morgue 
needs  revamping.  Send  resume,  salary 
expected,  to  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  morning  daily  in  north¬ 
ern  Maine.  Must  have  some  e.xperience 
and  lie  a  real  self-starter.  Located  in 
a  remote  area  that’s  a  natural  for  the 
outdoorsman.  Send  resume  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  P.O.  Bo.x  1267,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine  04769. 


$1 2.000-PLUS  for  experienced  copy 
editor.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
in  zone  2.  Write  Box  130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER,  young, 
aggressive,  for  established,  nationally- 
known  civic  watchdog  organization. 
Will  work  closely  with  media  inves¬ 
tigating  government  corruption  and 
publish  monthly  newsletter.  Terrific 
opportunity  for  personal  advancement. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Send  resume  and  letter  of  application 
to  ^x  75,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Area  5. 


JOIN  THE  LEADER! 

Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha  pioneered 
the  trend  toward  investigative  report¬ 
ing  and  reader  representation  in  urban 
weekly  journalism.  As  our  staff  and 
number  of  editions  have  grown,  so  has 
our  need  for  management.  Now  we 
need  an  assistant  managing  editor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  finding,  motivating  and 
supervising  skilled  professionals  to 
produce  the  nation’s  best  urban  week¬ 
lies.  We  provide  a  good  compensation 
package  (salary,  fringes,  profit-shar¬ 
ing),  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family, 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  ahead  of  the 
trends  in  newspai)ering.  Write  in  full 
to:  Paul  N.  Williams,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  ^4808 
S.  25th  St..  Omaha.  Nebr.  68107?' 


VIRGINI.A  P.M.  DAILY  needs  experi¬ 
enced  deskman  to  assist  wire  and  city 
erlitor.  Good  pay  short  hours — pleasant 
conditions.  Reply  Box  188.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ALL-AROUNDER  needed  by  energetic 
weekly  South  Jersey;  g(x>d  reporting, 
writing  essential ;  some  layout,  photo 
and  s|)orts  desirable:  to  $11,000.  Cath¬ 
olic  Star  Herald.  P.O.  Box  9000,  Cam¬ 
den.  N.J. — 08101. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


1  Name - 

I  Address - 

1  City - 

1  State - 

H  Authorized  by 

3  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


3  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

S  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  g 

g  Mail  to:  g 
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.Zip  Code 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


PRINTERS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGIKG  EDITOR  for  20.000  cir¬ 
culation  Central  West  Florida  daily. 
Must  be  sober,  mature,  aggressive, 
alert  and  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
news  operation.  Box  88,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  opportunity  for  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  available  to  the  individual 
with  imagination,  energy  and  manage¬ 
ment  ability.  We  are  looking  for  a 
young  but  experienced  news  executive 
to  lead  and  further  stimulate  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  in  the  development  of 
its  talents.  We  believe  the  future  of 
local  print  journalism  is  in  the 
growth  of  strong,  well-written  sul^ 
urban  newspapers.  Our  organization 
has  pioneered  this  trend  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  offer  full  editorial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  top  salary  to  a  top  jour¬ 
nalist.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Box 
)145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-INt'ESTIGATTV'E  WRITER 
needed  at  once.  Minimum  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  background  informa¬ 
tion.  salary  needs  to  Box  135,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Progressive  southern  New 
England  newspaper. 


DEPENDABLE.  DEDICATED  NEWSM.VN. 
experienced  all  phases  small-city,  non¬ 
metropolitan  reporting,  editing.  No 
sports.  No  camera.  Start  at  $10,000. 
Skill  and  zip  will  hasten  advancement. 
Room  at  the  top.  Prestigious  afternoon 
daily  in  35,000  town,  zone  5.  If  your 
credentials  suit,  we’ll  finance  your 
trip  for  interview.  Confidential.  Box 
111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

for  growing  40,000  daily  in  Midwestern 
newspaper  group.  Full  responsibility  in 
directing  12  reporters  covering  urban 
affairs  in  a  complex,  politically-excit¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area.  Degree  and 
successful  record  as  city  editor  or  as¬ 
sistant  required;  strong  copy  editing 
experience  preferred,  l^cellent  salary 
and  benefits.  In-paper  and  in-group 
promotion  opportunities.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  giving  complete  resume  and 
salary  background  to  Box  140,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  with  solid  news  experience, 
for  small  (Elastem)  daily  newspaper. 
State  salary  requirements.  Replies  will 
be  treated  as  confidential.  Box  190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
Elditor-Reporter-Photographer  for  25,- 
000  weekly  ready  to  expand  news 
coverage.  Dynamic,  10-year-old  com¬ 
pany.  5  publications,  complete  plant 
with  60  employees.  Top  pay  for  hard¬ 
working  newsman.  Zone'  5.  Box  168, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED  NEWS  REn>ORTER.  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  local  news, 
who  has  the  ability  to  advance  within 
the  editorial  department,  possibly  to 
the  top  position,  either  as  city  editor 
or  managing  editor.  J.  C.  Phillips, 
News-Herald,  Borger,  Texas — 79007. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  Growing  Penna. 
daily.  Experience  necessary ;  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing,  page  layout.  Elx- 
cellent  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Box  180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/RBPORTER — Afternoon  daily 
in  zone  3  has  opening  for  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter;  same  company  also 
has  opening  for  editor  of  near-by  asso¬ 
ciated  weekly.  Company  owns  several 
weekly  newspapers  which  are  produced 
in  offset  plant  owned  by  the  daily. 
Starting  salaries  in  both  positions  are 
good  and  opportunity  for  advancement 
is  excellent.  Will  consider  outstanding 
J-School  graduates  for  either  position. 
Enclose  complete  resum4  with  reply. 
Box  165,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  with  desk  experience, 
for  fast-growing  P.M.  offset  daily.  New 
plant;  prime  location.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Write  or  ‘phone  immediately: 
Tom  Hayer,  Associate  Elditor,  Naples 
Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940 


CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

If  you  are  a  bright,  creative  city  edi¬ 
tor  or  news  editor,  with  a  flair  for 
handling  people  and  bringing  the  best 
out  of  them.  The  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times  has  an  excellent  opening  for 
you.  We  are  a  25,000  seven-day  publi¬ 
cation,  a  member  of  the  Ottaway 
Group,  and  are  dedicated  to  journalistic 
excellence.  We  offer  a  fine  salary  and 
many  attractive  benefits — the  greatest 
of  which  is  Cape  Cod  for  year-round 
living.  Write  giving  full  details  to 
Joseph  B.  Mosier,  ^itor.  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannis,  Mass.-02601. 


GENERAL  NEWS/FEATURE  'WRITER 
for  national  weekly  newspaper  in 
Penna.  Should  be  able  to  swing  to 
sports  when  needed.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Recent  J-grad  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
162,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

E'REE  PLACEMENT  SEIRVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  ranine  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New'  Enf^land  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 


MACHINIST 

Need  a  person  with  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
equipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  odd 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Good  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich.— 48150. 


EDCPERIENCED  MACHINIST  for  hot- 
metal  shop,  12M  daily.  ITU  situation. 
Must  know  ’ITS  operating  unit  and 
perforator  maintenance  plus  Lino,  El¬ 
rod  and  Ludlow;  be  prepared  for 
photocomp  in  future.  Apply:  Clark 
Morrison,  Palladium-’Times,  Oswego, 
N.Y.— 13126. 


PERFORATOR  TRAINER 

UP-TO-DATE  SOOJTHEASTERN  news¬ 
paper  wants  more  progress  with  a 
’ITS  sui)ervi8or-trainer.  Must  be  a  first- 
class  perforator  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  training  others  to  achieve 
similar  excellence.  Unusually  attractive 
living  conditions.  State  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements.  Biox  175,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  WANTED:  $4-an-hour  in 
pleasant  small  town.  Best  fringes.  Earn 
$10,000  first  year.  Must  know  Com¬ 
munity  with  Suburban  folder,  including 
process  color.  Seek  person  with  leader¬ 
ship  potential.  Write  Box  1724,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

EDfPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  let¬ 
terpress  suburban  morning  daily  in 
Zone  5,  Elxcellent  future  for  qualified 
person.  Growth  company.  Reply  to 
Box  61,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  stating 
qualifications,  experience  and  salary 
required. 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  for  29,000 
daily ;  offset  color  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Must  be  able  to  move  up  to  fore¬ 
man.  Top  wages,  moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance.  Call  V.  Wise.  Butler  (Pa.) 
Elagle  (412)  287-6771  collect. 


PRINT  SHOP  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
enced  printer  needed  to  manage  print 
shop  in  Ca^an  Islands.  Must  be  able 
to  upgrade  jobwork  and  add  new  ideas. 
Island  is  progressing  because  of  tour¬ 
ists  and  tax  haven  status :  also  pn^ 
duce  weekly  newspaper  soon  going  bi¬ 
weekly.  Looking  for  ‘take-cliarge’  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  initiative.  Beautiful 
sun-surf  climate.  Age  no  barrier. 
American  management.  Details  to  Dick 
Gentry,  The  Cayman  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Box  167,  George  Town,  Grand  Cay¬ 
man,  British  West  Indies. 

PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 

FOREMAN/MANAGER  —  (must  be 
U.S.  citizen)  —  to  operate  small  job 
printing  plant  supporting  U.S.  E'orces 
in  Pacific.  20  employees.  10  presses 
(letterpress  and  offset),  physically  lo¬ 
cated  Tokyo,  Japan.  Three-year  con¬ 
tract;  $11,897  per  year  plus  small 
housing  allowance.  PX.  commissary, 
club  privileges.  Group  insurance,  re¬ 
tirement  and  medical  benefits.  Trans¬ 
portation  provided  for  family,  furniture 
and  car.  Upon  receipt  of  letter  and 
resume  we  will  forward  official  appli¬ 
cation  blank  and  details  on  working 
in  Japan.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
Personnel  Department,  APO  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  96503, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


LARGE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
in  Zone  1  seeks  public  relations  gen¬ 
eralist  to  assume  major  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  membership  relations  and  im¬ 
proved  communications  to  special 
groups.  Substantial  experience  and 
writing  skills  essential;  some  corpor¬ 
ate  relations  background  helpful.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  but  we  are  looking  for  a  per¬ 
son  of  achievement  and  are  prepared 
to  pay  well  for  planning  and  execution 
of  imaginative,  productive  programs. 
Send  resum6  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  133,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
ASSISTANT 
Challenging  opportunity  with  General 
Telephone  Company  of  Illinois  head¬ 
quartered  in  Bloomington,  III.,  about 
120-miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  Public 
Affairs  staff  seeks  editor  to  produce 
4  to  8-page  tabloid  every  two  weeks 
and  handle  other  special  assignments. 
Applicants  should  have  Journalism  de¬ 
gree  and  a  minimum  of  one  year 
proven  writing  ability,  experience  in 
headline  writing  and  layout,  and  some 
photographic  capabilities.  Opportunity 
for  growth  and  advancement.  Attrac- 
ive  salary  and  fringe  benefit  program. 
Send  resumi  and  salary  requirements 
to  Tony  Brula,  Internal  Communica¬ 
tions  Manager,  General  Telephone 
Company  of  Illinois,  1312  East  Empire 
>  Street,  Bloomington,  Illinois  61701, 


PROVEN  MANAGER,  17  years’  daily 
production,  circulation,  publications, 
commercial  and  weekly  operations, 
seeks  heavy  administrative  duties.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  newspaper  dei>artments. 
Educated  journalism,  management 
functions.  Consider  any  challenge,  pre¬ 
fer  general  management  or  responsi¬ 
bilities  preliminary  to  same.  Write  Box 
128,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT.  30,  de¬ 
sires  general  manager  or  ad  director’s 
|x»ition  on  small  daily.  MBA  and  J- 
grad.  Elxi>erienced  in  all  departments. 
Seeks  real  challenge.  Box  174,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NON-RELATIVE  CAUGHT  IN 
E’AMILY  OWNERSHIP  POWER  PLAY 
Top  producer — increased  profits  nearly 
ten-fold  in  past  three  years  against 
metro  competition,  plus  building  prize¬ 
winning  product  with  excellent  com¬ 
munity  acceptance.  Know  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  small  to  medium  dailies,  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress.  No  miracle  work¬ 
er,  but  can  offer  enthusiasm,  experi¬ 
ence,  hard  work  and  fair  play  to  build 
teamwork  with  staff.  Family  man.  Will 
relocate  anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Europe 
if  job  and  remuneration  are  right.  Run 
one  paper  or  trouble-shoot  for  chain. 
Information  exchange  confidential  — 
both  ways.  Top  references.  Box  176, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE  looking 
for  newspaper  to  manage  or  assist  in 
managing.  He-side:  Knowledge  of 
news,  but  business-oriented.  Display 
sales  on  one  of  America’s  largest 
dailies;  advertising  and  circulation 
manager  on  sti-ong  weekly;  responsible 
for  2-year  increase  on  good  daily ;  news 
camera,  darkroom  and  production. 
Grad.  She-side;  Knows  well  .  .  .  offset 
typesetting  equipment,  pasto-up,  cam¬ 
era.  plates,  etc.  Currently  production 
suiiervisor.  References.  resum4.  Will 
relocate.  Box  157,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


SALESMAN  for  growing  comic  strip; 
all  areas  (H>en.  Will  be  a  good  sup¬ 
plement  to  your  regular  line.  Box  148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
SALES 

RAPIDLY-GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
two  with  experience  and  success  in 
newspaper  promotion,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  or  circulation.  Exciting  opiior- 
tunity  to  sell  nationally-known  news¬ 
paper  school  program  and  associated 
advertising.  Program  today  sponsored 
by  more  than  200  daily  newspapers 
nationwide.  94q(  positive  response  from 
users.  Two  regional  oijenings:  Regions 
1  or  2  and  Regions  3  or  4.  High  earn¬ 
ing  potential.  Send  complete  resum4  to 
Box  178,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work, 
wants  to  move  up  to  challenge  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  publisher’s  chair — any 
zone.  Box  79,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


SPORTS  CARTOONIST,  nationally- 
known.  45.  with  25  years’  experience, 
including  editorial,  desires  relocation. 
Top  honors,  references.  Box  143,  E3di- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PROGRESSIVE  DIRECTOR  on  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily  and  Sunday  seeking 
more  challenge.  F\illy  experienced  in 
modern  circulation  development.  Box 
71,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  -  ADMINISTRA’HVB 
imsition  on  business  publication  in  N.J. 
area.  Administrative,  supervisory  and 
ful-fillment  experience  on  national 
trade  weekly.  Eiox  167,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  76,000-100,- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Eldi- 
toi  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  AD  PROFESSIONAL  avail¬ 
able  soon  ;  Florida  only — west  coast 
preferred.  Advertising  management  and 
sales  on  large  and  small  dailies.  Seek 
interesting,  permanent  location.  Box 
152,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 
•  NEWSPAPER 

Nobody  but  nobody  knows  retailing  the 
way  I  do;  nobody  but  nobody  can 
communicate  with  your  advertisers  the 
way  I  can. 

Top  executive  with  world  famous  de¬ 
partment  store  chain  ready  to  apply 
20  years  of  retail  advertising,  sales 
promotion,  merchandising  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  to  large  newspaper. 
M.B.A.  Harvard.  Will  relocate. 

BOX  186,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
POSITION  ON  SMALL  OR 
MEDIUM  DAILY 

Journalist,  35,  high  professional  stand* 
ards — 8  years  reporting,  editing  and 
city^  desk  experience  with  suburban 
dailies — desires  job  on  (luality-conscious 
paper.  Can  motivate  staff  toward  edi¬ 
torial  excellence.  Now  executive  of  spe¬ 
cialized  journalism  education  program 
at  major  university.  Career  potential, 
not  area,  uppermost.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Box  1713,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD- WINNER.  28. 
seeks  feature,  in*depth  investigative 
s|>ot,  possible  correspondency  for  East, 
Midwest  outlets.  Leaves  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  research ;  spark-plug  writer. 
Outgrowing  challenges  in  present  job. 
Strong  on  initiative.  National  wire 
service,  daily  new8pa(>er.  magazine 
experience.  M.A.  Journalism.  Clips. 
Top  references.  California-based.  Box 
38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITEK,  23,  experienced  and 
talented.  College  grad  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  sports  and  reporting. 
Anxious  for  opportunity  in  any  zone. 
Box  57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSY  WEEKLIES 
SMALL  GROWING  DAILIES 
SELF-STARTING  woman  reporter, 
feature  writer:  some  camera:  can  re¬ 
write,  sweep  out.  deliver  papers.  J- 
degree.  Over  50.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  British  Columbia.  Northern 
California.  Box  1687,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  desires  feature  writ¬ 
ing  capacity  with  major  daily:  pre¬ 
ferably  Arizona  or  Florida.  Box  129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  37 — 11  years  experience 
reporter,  desk  seeks  post  on  Zone  2 
daily-weekly.  Reliable,  honest.  Box  126. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  Seasoned  pro:  good 
man  tfor  your  rim  or  telegraph  desk. 
Was  on  N.Y.  Journal-American  for 
years.  Size  of  check  is  not  the  most 
im|)ortant  thing.  Zones  1  and  2.  Box 
77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  all  women’s  interests.  Two 
degrees.  Photo/ radio/TV,  Who’s  Who/ 
AHEA/HEIB/AWRT/USNR.  Box  105. 
Editor  &  Publisher;  or  (617)  927-5130. 

SPORTS  EDITOK-25-  14  years*  ex¬ 
perience.  3  as  sports  information  di¬ 
rector.  B.S.  English;  married;  vet¬ 
eran.  Seeking  career  opportunity  with 
newspaper  or  sports  PR.  Available 
now!  Box  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-F^LIGHT  former  city  editor  on 
medium-size  daily  -15  years’  experi¬ 
ence — in  PR  last  four— desires  return 
to  firing  line  as  EDITOR  or  RE¬ 
PORTER  (sports,  too)  ;  46,  family, 

college,  excellent  references.  Zones  5, 
2.  Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  West  Coast  p.m.  daily 
searching  for  **right”  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  post  on  larger  daily;  also  quali¬ 
fied  as  general  manager  of  smaller 
paper.  Experienced  in  weekly  to  daily 
conversions  (2).  SOLID  employment 
history.  31  years  old  w’ith  college  de¬ 
gree.  Box  120.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER.  J- 
grad,  seeks  position  on  magazine, 
small  or  medium  daily.  Internship 
summer  ’71  as  general  and  court-beat 
reporter  on  Detroit  News.  College 
phoographer.  Any  zone.  Box  137,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  GRADUATE  —  completing 
military  service  (LT.-USNR)  in  June 
— looking  early  for  chance  on  weekly, 
small  daily,  or  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism.  Know  1  can  write.  Need  that  elu¬ 
sive  break  for  experience  in  chosen 
field.  Well-travelled.  Interests  in 
sports,  politics,  human  Interest.  Any 
zone;  prefer  Washington,  D.C.  area 
that  I  know  best.  Box  115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER  34 — 7V4  years  on  politics 
and  government  l>eats  for  55M  and 
225M  dailies,  seeks  metro  reporting 
job  or  editing-executive*ty{>e  position 
on  smaller  paper  Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
84.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER 
FEATURE  WRITER 
Travelled  extensively  Euroi>e  and  South 
America.  University  degrees  in  for¬ 
eign  service.  F'luent  Spanish.  Excellent 
references.  N.Y.C.  resident  seeks  writ¬ 
ing  i>osition  in  city.  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  JOB  on  p.m.  daily 
sought  by  13-year  pro  with  college  de¬ 
gree  and  top  references.  Prefer  south¬ 
ern  Calif,  or  F'la.  Box  119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRIPLE  THREAT:  Sound  reporting 
and  research  ability  with  experience  in 
business,  finance  and  ecology.  Prefer 
Southeast,  but  open  to  suggestions. 
Reply  Box  144,  B^itor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  seeks  job  on  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  1  or  2-i)erson 
department.  Arizona.  California.  Box 
116.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— experienced  national,  lo¬ 
cal,  courts,  desk,  arts.  Car.  Any  hours. 
Box  142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER.  EDITOR  of  Michigan  Daily 
University  of  Michigan.  1970-71,  win¬ 
ner  of  feature  writing  awards  from 
Michigan  AP,  Detroit  Press  (31ub 
Foundation  —currently  in  graduate 
school.  Harvard  University— seeks  in¬ 
teresting/demanding  summer  employ¬ 
ment.  Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  29,  seeks  news  li¬ 
brary  i>ost  on  A.M.  daily.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  U.S.  or  overseas  spot.  (3ver 
4  years  morgue  and  desk  exi)erience  in 
Zone  3.  B.A.,  single,  draft-exempt. 

Box  121,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  for  N.Y 
Daily  News  seeks  staff  i)osition  with 
<laily,  preferably  Zone  2.  Resort  own¬ 
ers  hate  me  for  I  tell  it  like  it  is. 
Mother  of  teenager  loves  me  for  my 
arti'de  brought  girl  home  in  two  days 
after  gone  10  months  and  presume<l 
dead.  Features  are  my  specialty.  Box 
181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IDAHO  AND  OKLAHOMA  DAILIES: 
Exi>erienced  reporter.  29.  married,  J- 
degree  University  of  Oklahoma,  wants 
to  leave  Southeast  metro  for  feature 
|)ost.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/ WIFE  TEAM  to  handle 
wide  lange  of  general  assignments  in 
St.  Lrtmis  area.  Both  have  broad  news- 
l>a)>er  e\|>erience  and  Master’s  degrees. 
Can  provide  photographs  if  desired. 
Box  173,  E4lit4»r  &  Publisher. 

ASPIRING  EDITOR  —copy/layout,  30  — 
went  off  on  wrong  track;  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  professional  journalism  on  a 
<laily :  3  years’  e\t>erience:  a  little 

rusty  but  eager  to  begin  anew.  Any¬ 
where  and  now  I  S.  Bianco.  173  W. 
88th  St..  N.Y.C.  10024. 

ENOUUH  P.R.  Desire  return  to  news- 
features  assignments.  Trade  press, 
P.R.,  some  newspa|)er  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  D.C.  area:  experience  covering  Hill. 
Age;  mid-20*s.  B.A..  M.A.  journalism. 
Box  155.  E4lit(»r  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN,  27.  former  New  York  Re¬ 
view  of  Books.  Nation,  seeks  position 
of  reporter  on  daily  or  weekly.  Pub- 
lishe<l  in  Nation.  N.Y.C.  weeklies,  etc. 
Village  location,  hard  work,  low  pay 
not  obstacles.  6ul  W.  113th  St.,  5-F, 
N.Y.C.  10025.  666-0208. 

YOUNG  WRITER  wants  job  as  re- 
jKjrter/ photographer.  Ex|>erience  in¬ 
cludes  e<liting  newsletter,  government, 
and  iKilitical  cami»aign.  Box  170.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  24.  seeks  job  with 
newsimper.  Background  in  all  s)H)rts. 
M.A.  degree  in  Journalism.  Any  zone. 
Box  169,  fklitur  &  Publisher. 
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YOUNCJ  USAF  CAPTAIN  wants  man-  i  EXPERIENCE:  7  solid  years,  all 


aging-writing  job  on  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  student  publications  advisor 
(>osition  with  college.  Newspai^er,  staff 
management  ex|>erience.  Ekiitor  of  two 
USAF  newspapers.  Worked  on  copy 
desk  of  me<lium-size  daily.  USAF 
s|>okesman  on  White  House-<li>ected 
project.  Presently  Information  Officer 
for  major  USAF  base.  J-degree. 
MA  (management),  married,  extensive 
travel.  Challenge  me  -  I’ll  strengthen 
the  direction  and  puriMse  of  your 

phases  news  photoi^raphy ;  5  years  ad¬ 
vertising  astency;  summer  internship 
on  lartre  metropolitan  daily.  Age  23, 
married.  Will  relocate — any  region. 
Box  134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER.  recent 
grarluate-  creative,  perceptive — seeking 
challenging  employment  in  photo¬ 
journalism.  Enthusiastic  worker.  Box 
172,  £klitor  &  Publisher. 

publication.  Any  area -  interviewing 
now!  Write  Box  159,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER.  Cape  Kennetly 
veteran,  two  national  awards.  •News 
bureau  chief,  analyst,  columnist,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  public  relations.  Flu¬ 
ent  German,  French.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed.  Relocate  anywhere.  U.S.  or 
abroad.  Sue  Butler,  2800  N.  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  — 32018. 

AWARD-WINNING  British  newspaper 
photographer,  world-wide  experience — 
now  covering  most  major  U.S.  events 
— will  accept  some  select  additional  as¬ 
signments.  Extensive  color  and  B  &  W 
file  on  Africa,  Asia.  etc.  Excellent 
portfolio.  Color  erlitions  preferred.  Box 
9.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  PR  degree:  news 
and  ad  exi)erience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITEK— Not  Daley  or  Smith 
(YET)  but  YOUNG.  25.  8-year  vet 
daily,  weekly,  radio.  Si)orts  editor,  e<li- 
tor  college  paiier.  Competent,  hard 
worker.  Any  zone.  Box  163,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  LAJSi  t: 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100.000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph :  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITORS:  Nationally-pub- 
lisheil  baseball  free-lance  covering 
spring  training  on  F'lorida  East  Coast 
March  10-20  seeks  assignments  -all 

angles.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box 
S3.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCT!0^ 

DANCE  AND  MUSIC  CRITIC,  major 
Zone  2  daily,  will  write  lively,  in¬ 
formative  weekly  column  of  interviews 
and  national  events  in  the  performing 
arts.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Proven 
c'.st  record:  hot  type,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puter  and  all  new  equipment.  Resume, 
top  references.  Available  April  1972. 
Box  179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N.Y.  STRINGER  Business.  TV.  com¬ 
munications.  advertising  news.  Box 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

183.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young,  seeks  interesting 
PR  position.  Five  years*  experience 
with  large  and  small  dailies.  College 
graduate.  Box  87.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPERATORSMACHINISTS 

EXPERIENCED  TTS  operator,  news- 
pai>er  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COMMUNICATOR 

seeks  more  responsibility  and  pay  as 
PR  manager.  Skilled  in  initiating. 

MACHINIST  Intertype,  Linotype, 

Elektron,  TTS,  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  <3oast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

creating  articles  on  company  oijera- 
tions,  personalities:  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy,  advertising.  E'nglish  degree. 
Married,  35,  one  child.  Salary  open. 
South,  SouUxwest,  West  Coast.  Box 

1  136,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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30  press  seats 
reserved  for 
Berrigan  trial 

U.S.  District  Judge  R.  Dixon  Herman 
allotted  seats  in  his  courtroom  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  this  week  to  30  newsmen  who 
have  been  assigned  to  cover  the  trial  of 
seven  antiwar  activists,  including  the 
Rev.  Philip  J.  Berrigan. 

The  judge  announced  that  the  trial  of 
“The  Harrisburg  Seven”  might  run  for 
several  months.  AmQng  the  press  corps 
were  representatives  of  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  Harrisburg  Independent 
Press,  a  free  sheet  that  is  the  voice  of 
peace  workers  sympathizing  with  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

At  the  opening  of  the  trial,  Judge  Her¬ 
man  advised  the  press  that  he  would  ex¬ 
pel  newsmen  if  the  news  media  reported 
the  names  of  prospective  jurors  and  the 
questions  put  to  them.  He  warned  he 
would  conduct  the  voir  dire  “in  camera” 
but  defense  counsel  said  they  would  vigor¬ 
ously  oppose  this  procedure. 

Some  reporters  ignored  the  court’s  re¬ 
quest  and  by  the  second  day  all  news 
media  carried  the  nature  of  the  question¬ 
ing,  mainly  whether  the  veniremen  had 
feelings  about  the  Vietnam  war  that 
would  prevent  them  from  reaching  an  im¬ 
partial  verdict. 

Judge  Herman  also  remarked  to  the 
jury  panel  that  he  would  sequester  them 
for  the  duration  of  the  trial  to  prevent 
their  exposure  to  publicity  about  the  case. 
The  “Seven”  are  charged  with  a  conspi¬ 
racy  to  kidnap  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
President’s  adviser  on  foreign  policy,  and 
to  blow  up  tunnels  in  Washington  and 
raid  government  offices. 

Federal  marshals  intervened  when  pool 
reporters  talked  with  Father  Berrigan. 
They  said  federal  regulations  prohibited 
the  questioning  of  a  federal  prisoner. 
Marshals  also  interrupted  interviews  with 
other  defendants  who  are  not  serving  jail 
sentences.  They  asked  reporters  to  turn 
over  their  notes,  but  the  reporters  refused 
to  do  it. 


Overseas  Press  Club 
reopens  February  15 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  will  re-open 
February  15  in  new  quarters  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York  City. 

The  formal  opening  for  members  and 
guests  will  be  a  cocktail  party  and  buffet 
to  which  political  figures  and  show  busi¬ 
ness  personalities  have  been  invited.  Bob 
Considine  will  be  the  master  of  ceremon¬ 
ies. 

The  new  quarters  include  a  formal  din¬ 
ing  room,  a  grill  and  bar  with  the  famil¬ 
iar  OPC  keynote  of  clocks  showing  the 
time  of  the  day  around  the  world,  and 
special  rooms  for  the  Edward  R.  Murrow 
Memorial  Library  and  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  Foundation. 

The  Club,  with  a  worldwide  membership 
of  2,000,  including  correspondents  in  all 
communications  media,  six  months  ago  va¬ 
cated  its  own  building  on  West  40th 
Street,  former  home  of  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Club. 

In  the  hiatus,  while  awaiting  completion 
of  lease  arrangements  and  refurbishing 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  was  housed  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  National  Democratic  Club. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  dates  to  1939. 

The  club  was  founded  by  a  small  group 
of  foreign  correspondents,  among  them 
Lowell  Thomas,  Eugene  Lyons,  Wythe 
Williams,  Quentin  Reynolds,  W.  W. 
Chaplin,  Ferdinand  Kuh  and  Burnet  Her- 
shey.  Among  early  members  were  Bob 
Considine,  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Turner 
Catledge,  Victor  Reisel,  Inez  Robb, 
Pauline  Frederick,  Dicky  Chapelle,  Lee 
Carson  and  Raymond  Gram  Swing. 

The  presidential  roll  of  the  organization 
preceding  the  incumbent.  Will  Oursler,  in¬ 
cludes  John  Daly,  Cecil  Brown,  Louis 
Lochner,  John  Luter  and  Lyons,  Thomas, 
Hershey,  Considine  and  Reisel. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  has  been  a 
traditional  forum  for  celebrities.  This 
newsmaking  role,  Oui-sler  said,  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Rockefeller  Center 
Clubrooms. 

Oursler  said  “The  Overseas  Press  Club 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  press,  continually  exploring  the 
press’s  role  in  society  and  always  examin¬ 
ing  our  own  faults”. 


Only  recycled 
newsprint  used 
for  Field  paper 

A  full  press  run  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  was  accomplished  on  Tuesday 
(January  25)  with  the  use  of  only  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint. 

Each  day  almost  half  of  the  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  Field  Enterprises,  is  printed  on 
recycled  paper.  On  February  1  all  editions 
of  the  Daily  News  will  use  the  product  ex¬ 
clusively. 

The  paper  came  from  the  Field  mill, 
FSC  Paper  Corp.,  in  Alsip,  a  Chicago 
suburb. 

Leo  Vogler,  production  manager  of  the 
newspapers,  said  that  normally  the  papers 
used  recycled  paper  from  the  Field  plant 
and  three  Canadian  suppliers. 

The  January  25  run  was  good,  Vogler 
said.  There  were  12  breaks  during  the 
night’s  production  and  eight  of  these 
were  attributed  to  other  than  paper  de¬ 
fects.  The  press  run  is  about  540,000 
copies. 

“Actually,”  Vogler  said,  “it  was  one 
of  out  better  nights.” 

The  Alsip  mill  uses  a  special  de-inking 
process  to  convert  old  newspapers  into 
rolls  of  paper  for  the  Field  newspapers 
and  10  other  papers.  Daily  production  of 
the  plant  is  more  than  260  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

Field  management  said  it  takes  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  January’  25  Sun-Times 
editions  were  produced  “without  cutting 
down  a  single  tree.” 

• 

$104,383  for  needy 

Readers  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
contributed  a  record  $104,383  to  the  21st 
Christmas  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  area’s 
100  neediest  cases.  Deserving  families  re¬ 
ceived  money  for  everyday  necessities  and 
scores  of  readers  gave  furniture,  toys, 
canned  goods  and  appliances.  After  the 
needs  of  the  100  cases  were  met,  addition¬ 
al  gifts  were  distributed  to  persons  and 
families  in  similar  circumstances. 


Peru  orders  Beltran 
to  sell  his  newspaper 

The  government  of  Peru  this  week 
ousted  Pedro  Beltran  Espantoso  from 
ownership  of  La  Prensa  in  Lima  because 
he  had  remained  outside  the  country  long¬ 
er  than  six  months,  in  violation  of  a 
press  law  enacted  in  1970. 

Beltran,  who  had  been  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  left  Peru  last  July 
and  returned  a  week  ago.  He  is  a  former 
prime  minister  of  the  country  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association.  He  acquired  La  Prensa  in 
1943. 

Under  the  government  order,  employes 
of  the  newspaper  have  a  preferential 
right  to  purchase  Beltran’s  shares  within 
the  next  six  months. 


the  media  brokers 


I  N  C 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1  (31 2)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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(W-OFF  Window  for 
WEEKLY  NEWSf^PERS 


YOU’RE  LISTED  EXACTLY  THE  WAY  YOU’RE 
BOUGHT  . . .  alphabetically  by  metros,  cities 
and  suburban  areas.  This  is  where  planners 
and  buyers  look  for  fill-in  coverage.  A  Service- 
Ad  adjacent  to  your  listing  helps  them  decide! 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  LISTED  in  Weekly  Newspaper 
Rates  and  Data,  don’t  look  for  National  ad¬ 
vertising.  National  advertisers  or  their  agen¬ 
cies  can’t  buy  you  if  they  don’t  know  you 
exist.  Get  listed  NOW!  (USE  THE  COUPON). 


NEXT  semi-annual  edition  —  MARCH  15th 

Closing  Dates: 

Editorial  Closing  (LISTINGS)  Feb.  8 
Service-Ad  forms  closing:  Feb.  4 
Complete  Plates  closing:  Feb.  14 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

I  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
I  5201  Old  Orchard  Road 
I  Skokie,  III.  60076 

I  ATT’N:  Rick  Botthof; 

I  □  Please  rush  me  all  information 
I  on  how  to  list  our  Newspaper  in  WNRD. 

I  □  Please  rush  me  all  information 
[  on  how  to  reserve  a  Service-Ad 

I  adjacent  to  my  listing  in  the  March  15th  issue. 

I  NAME  of  publication _ 


r;ity 

7ip 

Name 

_ Title  — 

Another  step  forward  by  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


Sun-Tattler 


Photo  by  Clarence  Leino,  Chief  Photographer,  Sun-Tattler 


The  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler  recently  celebrated  County.  Home  delivery  is  87.6%  of  its  circula- 

40  years  of  editorial  leadership  and  community  tion.  According  to  U.S.  Census  Bureau  figures 

support  by  moving  into  a  new  plant— a  hand-  for  the  Hollywood/Ft.  LauderdaleStandard  Met-' 

some  facility  incorporating  the  finest  tech-  ropolitan  Statistical  Area,  this  is  the  fastest 

niques  of  newspaper  production  in  an  atmos-  growing  market  in  the  burgeoning  South, 

phere  conducive  to  employe  accomplishment.  The  Sun-Tattler  is  keeping  pace  with  this 

The  Sun-Tattler  is  a  hometown  newspaper  growth,  sharing  confidence  in  tomorrow  while 

covering  the  prime  market  in  South  Broward  reflecting  the  excitement  of  today. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST  HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PinSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
MEMPHIS  press-scimitar  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 
Advertising  Department.  ZOO  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


